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NOTES AND 


From C. B.: 
*A Cambridge Greek play always 
| gives the impression ofa real conviction 
» of the value and importance of the per- 
the cast knows what a 
© tragedy is, can plumb its thought and 
» emotion, and is conscious all through 
' that it is handling a great work of 
| literature. This gives a sincerity to its 
' work which would compensate, if 
' mecessary, for technical deficiencies. 
' The Electra of 1927 was no exception 
Mr. Sheppard’s article in 
© the Classical Review had prepared us for 
| the interpretation he intended to take, 
' and, if one sometimes felt that it was a 
| little too psychological and modern, it 
' was always deeply impressive. This 
was largely due to an unusually fine 
rformance of Mr. A. R. Watkins as 
| Electra: he sustained the whole play on 
| his shoulders and was always its centre : 
» his speaking of the Greek was nearly 
| perfect, dignified yet never ‘‘ stagey” 
' or unnatural. If there was a slight 
' monotony at times, it was partly in- 
| evitable, partly due to an interpretation 
» which did not allow of much light and 
| shade. Of the other characters, the 
_ Paedagogus kept a high level and was 
' full of character; his delivery of the 
' “chariot-speech” was a fine piece of 
| vigour well undercontrol. Orestes had 
| great moments, and Chrysothemis did 
| her best with a rather thankless part: 
' Clytemnestra and Aegisthus were less 
| convincing and seemed as if they had 
| not time to get into their stride. 
' ‘A “modernist” reading of the play 


| demands a “ modern” setting, and this 


' was supplied both by Mr. Denis 
' Arundel’s music—a hard nut for an 
' amateur to crack at first hearing—and 
by the scenery and dresses, the latter 

haps in some cases a little too start- 
ingly ‘“‘ Mycenaean” in shape and 
violent in colouring. 


NO. CCCVII. VOL. XLI. 


NEWS 


‘The “comic relief” of the Peace 
formed a delightful termination to the 
performance, and though Aristophanes’ 
wit wasa good deal lost in buffoonery, it 
was first-class buffoonery, and Trygaeus 
would have been an asset to any 
pantomime cast. 

‘Greek plays do not draw the audi- 
ences they did, but it is devoutly to be 
hoped that Cambridge will be able to 
keep them going: they are a very real 
contribution to the understanding and 
vitality of Classical Literature. When, 
by the way, will someone have the 
courage to produce one in the reformed 
pronunciation? It would be very in- 
teresting to hear.’ 


Seldom do a man’s literary remains 
portray him so fully and truly as A. D. 
Godley’s Reliquiae,edited by Mr.C.R. L. 
Fletcher, and published in two volumes 
by the Clarendon Press. Those who 
knew Godley will have bought the book 
at once, and others will already have 
been led to it by notices in the daily 
and weekly papers; there is no need for 
a formal review of it in this place. 

Of his editorship of the Classical 
Review we are told less than could be 
wished. The office did not suit him 
very well, but he did the work with a 
gay tolerance of scholars whose interest 
in learning was wider or deeper than 
his own. Once he broke out into an 
ironical attack upon certain kinds of 
grammatical research (Vol. XXVII., 
p- 266); indiscreet, to be sure, but not 
quite so licentious as might be gathered 
from this book, for‘ the possibly wounded 
Wundt’ was not (with all respect to Mr. 
Fletcher) a figment of Godley’s brain. 

There is work for the emender on 
p. 22 of Vol. I., in the English ver- 
sion of some jolly iambics on Jebb’s 
Sophocles: ‘and set at every time an 
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English cab.’ The Greek is "AyyMenv 


8 e , »” 4 , 
€XKACTOTE €OnKev €ppnvevoty. 





The literary activity of Wilamowitz 
during recent years almost reconciles 
his friends in all lands to that stroke of 
the abhorred shears of Time which 
severed his official connexion with the 
University of Berlin. Not the least 
welcome, because the most intimate 
and self-revealing, of the many works of 
his retirement, are the two volumes of 
Reden und Vortrige (1925 and 1926), 
into which the single - volume third 
edition of 1913 has grown. The new 
volumes are essentially a new work ; in 
them the doyen of living Greek scholars 
ranges, often convincingly and always 
interestingly, over a large variety of 
topics as widely separated as ‘The 
Nature of Translation’ (no longer recog- 
nisable as the Introduction to his Hippo- 
lytos), ‘ Pindar,’ ‘The Decline and Fall 
of the Ancient World,’ and ‘ The Trans- 
figuration.’ Of special interest to British 
scholars, and characteristic of a vitality 
that is uncanny, is the footnote to the 
title of a well-remembered lecture de- 


livered in Oxford in 1908: ‘Es ist 
wenig von dem Alten geblieben.’ 





After Latin pronunciation, Greek. 
On January 10, Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, a journal not unlike our own 
Discovery, gave a preliminary survey of 
the habits of various countries in pro- 
nouncing Greek: Reuchlinian and Eras- 
mian, itacistic and etacistic, accentual 
and quantitative, and so forth. The 
author, Dr. E. Drerup, seems to be ill 
acquainted with the practice of our 
islands ; and information on our differ- 
ences in the treatment of the vowels, 
and on attempts at reform, would doubt- 
less be ‘ zweckdienliche Mitteilungen,’ 
such as he wishes to receive, with a 
view to further study of the subject, at 
St. Annastraat 93, Nymwegen, Holland. 
If he consults the Morning Post for the 
second half of February he will find 
some letters evoked by the suggestion 
that we should pronounce ancient Greek 
as the modern language is pronounced— 
a suggestion that did not deserve many 
weighty replies. 


TA T’ ONTA KAI MEAAONTA. 


THE END OF SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA. 


In the recent performance at Cam- 
bridge of Sophocles’ Electra we were given 
anatmosphere that closely resembled the 
close of the Electra of Euripides, in 
accordance with the interpretation of 
the play given by Mr. J. T. Sheppard 
in the February number of the Classical 
Review. The stage became dark, till we 
could see scarcely anything save the 
bier on which lay the dead body of 
Clytaemnestra; Orestes and Electra 
were full not merely of horror at the 
deed that had been committed, but 
apparently at the apprehension of the 
fate in store for them; we were led to 
suppose that the Chorus were hopelessly 
out of their reckoning when they used 
the words 


&u’ éXevOepias porus e&NAOes 
TH viv opun TeNewOEr. 


The vague words of Aegisthus in 1498 


(ra 7’ é6vTa Kal wédXovTa LeXoTO av Kaka) 


were stressed as implying that the Furies 
of Aeschylus or of Euripides were still 
to haunt the matricides. It is a mean- 
ing that is in accord with our own feeling 
about the deed ; but is it what Sophocles 
meant ? And if he meant it, would he 
not have been sacrificing artistic for 
moral considerations? Isit natural for 
a writer, who intended each play to be 
complete in itself, to close with so 
indefinite a hint ? 

The phrase rd 1’ évta Kai péddovTa 
seems to have been familiar; Euripides 
has it twice (Jon 7, Helena 14); where 
it is used, there seems to be no great 
stress on the second participle, which is 
linked closely with the first by the 
absence of a second definite article. 
The phrase need not mean more to 
Aegisthus than that as the house had 
seen ta dvta (the death of Clytaem- 
nestra, lying there dead before him), 
so it should see his own. Again, is 
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there any other example of a Sopho- 
clean Chorus being falsified in their ex- 
pectations, when the play itself does not 
subsequently correct their false surmise? 
The Chorus expect that Oedipus will be 
found to have had a glorious birth, but 
they are completely disillusioned at the 
close of the tragedy. In this play some 
scholars, including Mr. J. T. Sheppard, 
suppose them to be mistaken in 488 
in saying that vengeance will come 
morUTrous Kal todkvxep ; but could not 
this mean ‘with might of foot and 
hand,’ i.e. ‘swift to pursue and strong 
to strike’? 

We need not have any doubt that 
Sophocles felt the horror of the matri- 
cide as keenly as his modern audience. 
But he had his own method of dealing 
with it. He cannot escape the fact, if 
he was to deal with the story at all, and 
he deliberately goes back to a more 
Homeric version of the story, concen- 
trating our attention on the vengeance 
to be inflicted on Aegisthus rather 
than on the Queen. The other two 
tragedians have reserved the murder of 
Clytaemnestra for the climax of the 
play ; Sophocles makes the arrest and 
execution of Aegisthus the crown of 
the whole. Throughout the play it is 
never said in so many words that 
Clytaemnestra is to be killed. It is 
presumably part of Orestes’ plan, though 
he quotes the oracle as if it had only 
told him that he was to secure his 
righteous vengeance by stealth and 
without the aid of an armed force; but 
in announcing the nature of the plot to 
the Paedagogus he seems to hesitate as 
though there were something he did not 
like to say. In line 35 he says ypp pos 
to.avd’ o DoiBos oy mevoes Taxa, an 
Taxa means ‘now,’ not ‘anon’: it is 
used of an immediate announcement in 
Aesch. Eum. 454 and Eur. Hel. 1512. 
But what is the Paedagogus told that he 
does not know? It was perfectly well 
known to him that he had not come with 
an army, and that there was a plot; he 
even knew that the urn was concealed 
in the bushes (55). The advice to the 
Paedagogus that he shall find entrance 
to the house and tell the story of the 
disaster in the chariot-race appears to 
be not the injunction of the oracle, 
but Orestes’ interpretation of the form 
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that the Soro enjoined by the oracle 
should take. 

Electra never speaks as though the 
murder of her mother were definitely 
contemplated. In603 she admits Cly- 
taemnestra’s charge that she was rearing 
Orestes as an avenger of blood for 
her crime; but the death of Aegisthus, 
not necessarily of Clytaemnestra, would 
make this true. When she tells Chry- 
sothemis what she proposes, it is the 
death of Aegisthus, and that alone: 
ovdéev yap oe Set epumrrew p’ éte; thisseems 
to show what she meant in 603-5, 
though to Clytaemnestra she is natur- 
ally less explicit. She comes nearest to 
a definite contemplation of her mother’s 
death, as having been possible while 
Orestes yet lived, when she speaks of 
Eriphyle’s fate in 844, but even then the 
word she used is édauy, a word which 
may mean ‘kill,’ but need only mean 
‘overpower, and if Clytaemnestra 
is dethroned and Aegisthus is removed, 
her power to hurt is gone. When 
they go into the house she must 
know what is in store, but she has said 
no more than that Clytaemnestra is in 
the house. It is the Paedagogus who 
demands instant action because the 
Queen is alone, and it is the only time 
that we hear her name in the play. 

And lastly the Chorus. They are not 
tied by any kinship to the murderers of © 
Agamemnon, and they say that the 
vengeance will include the Queen with 
Aegisthus, but even they will not defi- 
nitely say that she is to be killed. ‘A 
portent that will not be without cause 
for grief will come on doer and accom- 
plice ’ (Sophocles does not say which is 
which): this is the menace in 495, and 
in 1080 they say that Electra is ready 
to leave the light of day, could she but 
quell (so Jebb translated édodc’) the 
two Furies. The Chorus here have used, 
as Electra does in 844, a word which 
can mean ‘kill,’ but need not mean 
more than ‘ overpower.’ 

So we are never allowed to dwell on 
the matricide before it comes. It isa 
dark shadow—the story demanded that 
it should be there—but the vengeance 
is directed, so far as we are allowed to 
think of it beforehand, mainly against 
Aegisthus. Everything is done to 
sympathies from the 


alienate our 
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mother; she has seemed to pray for 
the death of her son, and after hearing 
of it she gloats over Electra’s sorrow and 
powerlessness. Her one touch of human 
feeling (770-1) is quickly forgotten, 
and she shows nothing of the kindly 
feeling and weak goodnature of the 
Euripidean Clytaemnestra. But So- 
phocles is as well aware as we are of 
the horror involved in the fact that such 
a woman as Electra should connive at 
her death. He has emphasised just 
before the awful scene the tender 
affection that the sister has for the 
brother ; the long lyrical scene after the 
recognition has had its object in the 
play in emphasising the true character 
of Electra. Unlike the Euripidean 
Electra she is not present at the 
murder, she does not guide her brother’s 
hand ; but her triumphant cries while 
the deed of blood is being enacted are 
the most poignant thing in the play. 
That the Electra, whom we have seena 
few minutes before lavishing her love on 
her brother, should utter these cries is a 
greater tragedy than Clytaemnestra’s 
death. It is the bad side of a good 
character; she had hated much because 
she had loved much—the dead father 
and the living brother. But it is this 
combination that makes her so interest- 
ing a character; in fact, such a blend 
is necessary to the play. Had she been 
wholly violent, we should have been 
merely repelled by her; had she been 
wholly tender, the murder would not 
have taken place. 

How did the brother and sister feel 
after the guilty pair had been killed? 
Sophocles does not tell us. But their 
mood at the end of the play does not 
suggest life-long remorse. It was a 
horrible deed to kill their mother, and 
their silence before has shown it to be 
so tothem. But when her mother has 
been killed, Electra is at once ready to 
assist in leading Aegisthus on to his 


doom, and her remaining speeches show 
bitter sarcasm and vindictive hate. 
Orestes’ nearest approach to hesitation 
about the righteousness of his act is in 
his words ¢€i xara@s €BéoTicev (1425) ; 
but his attitude through the last scene 
is that of a stern but unquestioning 
minister of a righteous penalty. For 
years past their mother had been a 
mother to them onlyin name. Electra 
had suffered every conceivable igno- 
miny at home. Orestes was to all 
intents an exile. Neither of them had 
any but bitter memories. 

Sophocles does not tell us how much 
theoracle had enjoined. It had informed 
Orestes that the vengeance had to be 
executed by stealth, and (unless he is 
deliberately misquoting) it had said that 
the vengeance was righteous; but we 
are not told whether it had said that 
both the guilty pair were to be executed; 
the apparent hesitation of Orestes at 
35 suggests that it had, and ei xadds 
éGéoricev would lose much of its 
force if he had gone beyond what the 
god prescribed. But whether Delphi had 
ordered it or not, Orestes and Electra 
feel that they are performing a sacred 
duty; as Abraham would have offered 
up Isaac, as Jephthah sacrificed his 
daughter (both innocent victims instead 
of hideously guilty), they discharge what 
they think a solemn obligation to all 
that was most hallowed. The claims 
of the dead father are paramount with 
Electra. Sophocles leaves unsolved 
the moral questions that the story 
involves, but he creates one of the most 
interesting characters in drama with 
its blend of apparently opposing traits. 
When Hamlet turned from his gentle 


nature at the malicious prompting of the | 


ghost, he left a world in ruins by his 
acts. Of what Electra and Orestes felt 
afterwards we may form our own con- 
jecture, but the poet gives us no clue. 
A. S. OWEN. 





THE ELEGIACS OF SIMYLOS. 


Ti 5’ ofrap Béiol re xal €0vea uvpla Kedrav 
xnpdmevor pelOpwv évris EPevro Iddovu * 

Sra 5° érvrpoBardvres dpepavéwy ard yepdv 
xovpy éml oruvyepy Kéopor EGevro pévov. 


Plutarch, Vita Romuli, Ch. XVII. 





THE first stanza of the lines quoted 
above has invariably been wrongly in- 
terpreted or translated, and this has 
prompted the following explanation of 
the lines in question. 
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The difficulty seems to lie in the 
words peipwy évtos evto Iladdov. 
Before quoting Simulos, Plutarch tells 
us that ‘Simulos talks nonsense when 
he says that it was not the Sabines but 
the Gauls to whom Tarpeia betrayed 
the Capitol, because she loved their 
king.’ He then quotes two other 
stanzas to substantiate this, the second 
of which runs as follows: 

KedrGv 4 oréptaca yauhdva déxrpa yevécOar 
oxnmrovxw warépwv ovk épirate Sépuous. 

With this information at our dis- 
posal, viz. that Tarpeia hoped to marry 
Tatius, and, as that implies, go with 
him to his own kingdom, the usual 
translation of the verses under discus- 
sion seems devoid of any sense. I quote 
Perrin’s version in the Loeb edition, 
which is representative of the majority 
of translators : 

Her the Boii and the myriad tribes of Gaul 
Did not, exulting, cast amid the currents of 
the Po; 
But hurled the shields from their belligerent 
arms 


Upon the hateful maid, and made their orna- 
ment her doom. 


The last thing Tarpeia expected was 
to be cast amid the currents of the Po, so 
what force can such a rendering have ? 
What she did expect was to marry 
Tatius and go with him to Gaul, and 


the natural sense of the passage should 
be more or less of this nature—the 
Gauls did not keep their promise, but killed 
her. Obviously pelOpwv évtds eevto 
IIdSov cannot be cast amid the currents 
of the Po. évtos here must have the 
sense of within the confines of or on this 
side. Within the streams of the Po must 
mean on the Gauls’ side of the Po, the 
refuge Tarpeia hoped to gain after 
betraying the Capitol. Making use of 
this explanation, one can render the 
lines of Simulos in such a way as to 
give some intelligible significance. 

‘Her the Boii and the countless 
tribes of Gaul, in (after) their triumph, 
did not place (in safety) within the 
confines of the Po, but hurled the 
shields from their bloodthirsty arms 
upon the girl they loathed, and made 
their ornament her doom.’ 

The MSS. offer no variant for évrds, 
so there can be little doubt about the 
correctness of the word. An obvious 
conjecture would be éxros = beyond, 
which would give the same interpreta- 
tion, and which has probably occurred 
to others who have tried to read sense 
into this passage. The reading xespa- 
pevos is explained by the pronunciation 
of the thirteenth-fourteenth century 
e=t=%. 

T. LE Rovx. 


xTN TIOAAQI. 


ALTHOUGH gvv moAd@ standing by 
itself as an adverbial phrase is cited 
from no classical author, there is good 
reason to suppose that it was so used 
by Heliodorus in the Aethiopica. This 
would not be suspected by a reader, 
because on the one occasion on which 
editors have had no MS. authority for 
altering the phrase they have remedied 
the imagined defect by emendation. 
But they either did not know or con- 
sidered it unimportant that in addition 
to the one passage where all the MSS. 
give adv modA@ alone there are two 
other passages where all the important 
MSS. hand down the same phrase. 

The passages in question are— 

(i) Bk. II. 8 (Teub., p. 45. 23-5): 
éradev érarpixny {yrotuTiav ody TOAD 
Kal éavtiis Kunoaca, Kai Tréov K.T.X., 


given thus by all the MSS. except 
M(onacensis 157), which adds T@ $0dv@ 
after xwioaca, and a Turin MS. (T)? 
and three identical Paris MSS. (A),? 
which have 7@ épwrs after rodX@. 

(ii.) Bk. IX. 20 (Teub., p. 265. 4-8): 
tro te immov @0ovpevor adv 
TONXG peteuavOavov ws To Soxodv 
oTpaTHynua TOO caTpaTov Tpos évayTiou 
odiow hv cal doxertov. ody TOAA® alone 
is given by all the MSS. except M, which 
has t@ Opace after moAA@, and T and 
F (a Florence MS.),® which add the 
single word $@ove in the same position. 

(iii.) Bk. X. 9g (Teub., p. 281. 28-9): 
All the MSS. give as d0Xia Kai dvetuxns 





1 Taurinensis Graecus, B. III. 29. 
2 Parisini Graeci 2904, 2906, and 2907. 
3 Laurentianus Graecus 36. 
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% Képn TY TOAA®W kai ovd eis Katpov 
TH swppootvyn ceuvuvopévn. 

In printed texts M’s readings have 
always appeared, being handed down 
from the first edition, of which M was 
the source. In the third passage, 
where M provides no noun in agree- 
ment with modd@, the solitary odv 
moAX@ was allowed to stand until 
Coraes proposed the emendation ovv 
TOW TO KaK@ ovd, which is reprinted 
in the Teubner text.1_ But in the light 
of the other two passages emendation 
in (iii.) seems unjustifiable. There are 
two substantial reasons for believing 
that the archetype in (i.) and (ii.), as 
well as in (iii.), had ody 7odX@ alone: 

(a) All the old and reputable MSS. 
support it. 

(6) The MSS. which make additions 
in neither case agree as to the word to 
be added and in the first case not even 
as to its position. 

The MSS. of Heliodorus have never 
been fully classified, but the partial 
classification put forward in Class. 
Quart. XIX. (1925), pp. 177 ff., seems to 
be true in the main, though some 
additions and some modifications are 
necessary. Out of more than twenty 
extant MSS. only six or seven are of 
real value, while the rest, when they are 
not simply copies, are full of interpola- 
tions. There can be little doubt that 
A, F and T belong to the latter cate- 
gory. They are all sixteenth century 
MSS., providing innumerable readings 
peculiar to themselves, which cannot, 
on any reasonable interpretation of the 
evidence as a whole, be assumed to be 
derived from anything but interpola- 
tion or corruption. Nor is the case of 
M much better.” It is older (fifteenth 
century), but, like the others, full of 
peculiar readings, mostly bad, which 
cannot be part of an ancient tradition. 
It follows that readings of M, as of A, 
F or T, when not supported by any 
reliable MS., are open to grave sus- 
picion. They may sometimes be at- 
tempted emendations, even plausible 
emendations, but they are to be treated 





1 Hirschig (Z,0tict Scriptores, p. 394) prints 
a different conjecture of his own. 

2 The value of M is overestimated in C/ass. 
Quart., loc. cit. A complete collation has shown 
that it is extremely erratic. 





in that light, and not as ancient evi- 
dence. That the hand of the emender 
has been at work in these particular 
passages seems clear because of the 
variety of additions. Surely this variety 
is due to independent conjecture on the 
part of different scribes or readers who 
have been puzzled by the unfamiliar 
phrase ody 7oAX@ standing by itself. 

If it is assumed that the archetype 
contained nouns in agreement, it is 
impossible to explain how it was that 
all the good MSS. of both families* came 
to make the same mistake on three 
different occasions. Again, if it is 
assumed that the archetype omitted 
them, but omitted them wrongly, we 
are asked to believe that the archetype 
made the same improbable error on 
three different occasions. Since the 
latter is incredible and the former in- 
explicable, the only assumption left is 
that Heliodorus did actually write ovv 
morr@ by itself; and this assumption 
does not involve great difficulties. The 
phrase is not to be explained as a 
colloquialism, for the Greek of Helio- 
dorus is not colloquial; but it is con- 
sciously modelled on that of the 
classical authors, and in them Helio- 
dorus would find ample support for 
coining the phrase adv 7oAAa, if coin it 
he did. 

(i.) There is the common use in 
Attic Greek of ovv with a noun as the 
equivalent of an adverb (e.g. ovv 
dixn = dixaiws) ; and the use of woAv as 
a noun would make the phrase ovv 
mToXX@ all the easier on this analogy. 

(ii.) There is the parallel use of adv 
peyaro in Homer, Iliad IV. 161: 

tx Te kai dpe rehet, oUv Te weydryw dwérecay 

adv opjow Kepadgor yuvati re Kal rexéecow. 

It appears, therefore, that Heliodorus 
uses the phrase ovv rodA@ adverbially, 
with the result that it is practically 
equivalent to the adverbial use of zroAwv. 
Accordingly its meaning takes colour 
from the context, so that a literal trans- 
lation of the three passages in question 
would be: 

(i.) ‘Unwittingly she stirred up 
against herself lover’s jealousy in no 
small degree...’ 


3 For evidence for the families see C/ass. 
Quart., loc. cit. 














(ii.) ‘Harried by horses . . . they 
decidedly learnt, contrary to their former 
impression, that the seeming stratagem 
of the Satrap was to their disadvantage 
and ill-considered.’ 

(iii.) ‘ How wretched and unfortunate 
the girl is, who glories in her chastity 


LIVIA AND 


ANYONE who reads the account that 
Tacitus gives of the death of Augustus 
and the accession of Tiberius! must be 
struck by the interesting parallel between 
it and the passage wherein Livy describes 
the manner in which Servius Tullius 
was brought to the throne.? In both 
narratives a child in the royal family 
(though not in the direct natural suc- 
cession) climbs to power through the 
agency and support of the queen, who 
conceals the death of her husband until 
the succession of the new heir is secured. 
It has been suggested that there might 
be some connection between the two 
stories, and that Tacitus may have 
allowed a memory of Tanaquil to in- 
fluence his ownaccount. I do not regard 
this as probable, but I should like to 
draw attention to an even more striking 
parallel, in the description which Tacitus 
himself gives of the accession of Nero.° 
Here the similarity is so great that it 
can scarcely be regarded as accidental: 
the reigning emperor (Augustus, Claud- 
ius) has been persuaded to adopt a 
stepson (Tiberius, Nero) as his heir: 
towards the end of his reign he appears 
to show signs of remorse and a desire to 
reinstate the dispossessed heir (Agrippa 
Postumus, Britannicus); the empress- 
mother (Livia, Agrippina the younger) 
is alarmed for the safety of the scheme 
for which she has so long planned, and 
decides to put her husband out of the 
way ; the emperor dies suddenly, but the 
news of his death is kept concealed until 
the accession of the stepson has been 
made certain. 

Now it is always possible to work 
literary parallels too hard: succession 
scandals and concealed deaths are the 





1 Tacitus, Annals, I. 5. 
2 Livy I. 41. 
3 Tacitus, Anna/s, XII. 68. 
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so much and at such an inconvenient 
season !’ 

The last passage best illustrates the 
usage. For ody rodd@ and ovd’ eis 
katpov are two adverbial expressions 
qualifying ceyvvvoyévn and coupled 
together by «ai. 

R. M. RATTENBURY. 


TANAQUIL. 


commonest stock-in-trade of all court 
history ; the same sort of tale is narrated 
about Hadrian’s accession,‘ and only a 
few months ago the press tried to make 
our flesh creep with the news that King 
Ferdinand of Roumania was dead, but 
that his death was being kept secret for 
political purposes, Aurelius Victor notes 
the parallel between Servius Tullius and 
Nero—he is rather inclined to such 
comparisons*—but curiously enough 
disregards that between Tiberius and 
Nero. Yet the similarity is extra- 
ordinarily close, and it is worth while 
looking for an explanation. 

Of course, for those who believe that 
Livia poisoned Augustus in order to 
win the throne for her own son Tiberius 
no explanation is needed: the thing 
happened so, and there’s an end of it. 
I have, however, already tried to 
demonstrate the utter absurdity and 
baselessness of such a notion;® it is 
merely part and parcel of the ridiculous 
canard that Augustus was prepared to 
recall Agrippa Postumus from his well- 
merited banishment, and the whole tale 
is a tissue of improbabilities from start 
to finish. Even Tacitus can only report 
most of it as uncertain rumour; 
Suetonius’ explicitly denies it; Dio 





4 Vita Hadriani, 4; Dio Cass. LXIX. 1. 3. — 

5 Aurelius Victor, de Caesaribus, IV. 13 and 
re fap. & ep & 

6 See my article in Amer. Journ. Philology, 
Vol. XLIV., 1923, pp. 145 ff., which deals fully 
with the question. Both Gardthausen (Augus- 
tus I, 1252 ff.) and von Domaszewski (Gesch. der 
Rim. Kaiser, p. 248) believed the story, but 
Groag (Pauly-Wissowa, V1. 1785) rejects it, 
and Dessau can now say (Gesch. der Rom. 
Kaiserzeit, 1. p. 477): ‘Uber die Unglaubwiir- 
digkeit dieses Geriichts ist kein Wort zu ver- 
lieren.” I am glad to see that Willrich ina 
recent article, ‘Augustus bei Tacitus,’ agrees 
entirely (Hermes, 1927, pp. 74-79). But such 
fables die hard. 

T Suetonius, Aug. 98, 5, and 770. 21. 1. 
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wavers and then (as usual) comes down 
on the wrong side of the fence. We 
can be reasonably certain, however, that 
Augustus never contemplated a recon- 
ciliation with Agrippa, and we can be 
quite sure that he never went on any 
voyage to Planasia to see him, either 
with or without the knowledge of Livia. 
The whole story is merely a malicious 
invention, though not an invention of 
Tacitus. The accession of Tiberius was 
perfectly secure, and Livia had no need 
to poison her aged husband; it is 
Suetonius who gives us the truest 
narrative of the course of events. 

But once this is granted we must face 
the question—‘ Why was Tacitus ready 
to blacken the character of Livia, or to 
believe in her guilt, in this way?’ This 
is only one among many instances, and 
if we can find a reasonable explanation 
for this, it may throw some light on the 
way in which Tacitus approached the 
history of the early Principate. It was 
not, I think, through any reminiscence 
of Tanaquil, for that legendary queen is 
treated throughout with great politeness 
by her chroniclers, as a woman of cool- 
ness and resource, devoted to the cause 
of her husband and children. Her name 
has no sinister connotation, she is not 
looked upon as a plotter or schemer: 
indeed, Seneca can belaud her rara 
inter feminas virtus, while Plutarch 
praises her for her presence of mind and 
her ovveois.2 To suggest that Livia 
was like Tanaquil would be a poor way 
of damaging her reputation and mere 
praevaricatio. 

But if Tacitus intends no reference 
to Tanaquil, I think we can be quite 
certain that when he wrote his account 
of the death of Augustus he was 
influenced by the tales he had read of 
the actions of the younger Agrippina. 
There can be little doubt that this 
ambitious and masterful woman really 
did poison her husband Claudius when 
the time seemed ripe for the accession 
of her son Nero, and then kept back the 
news of his death until Nero could be 
acclaimed by the praetorians and 
escorted tothe Senate. Her personality 





2 Dio Cass. LVI. 31. 
< Seneca, de Matrimonio, fr. 79. 
Plutarch, Mudlierum Virtutes, 243c and 
Aetia Romana, 36. 
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and her crimes had made a deep im- 
pression upon Tacitus: the books 
wherein she appears contain some of 
the most brilliant of his writing, and we 
must remember that among the sources 
for the history of the period upon which 
he drew was the History of the Elder 
Pliny, which (as Ciaceri has recently 
shown)‘ painted Agrippina in very dark 
colours indeed. But wherever there 
was a source unfavourable to the 
Caesars—and this body of literature 
must have been considerable—Tacitus 
was by nature and experience inclined 
to accept it. Brought up as he had 
been under the autocracy of Domitian, 
he had seen the lowest depths to which 
a servile Senate could descend, and had 
known the fearfulness of life under a 
suspicious and cruel ruler. Hence it 
is characteristic of him to read back into 
earlier days the savagery and excesses 
that he had himself witnessed. He does 
not falsify, he is not purposely malicious, 
but his own bitter experience and the 
tradition he had before him so worked 
upon his mind that he was prepared to 
find in the early Principate the tyranny 
to which Domitian had eventually trans- 
formed it. It is this prejudice which 
causes him to give the extraordinary 
caricature of Augustus’ life and achieve- 
ments which stands at the beginning of 
his Annals, where the beneficent rule of 
that emperor is branded as dominatio— 
a word previously used of the Sullan 
régime: this makes him view the intro- 
duction of trials for maiestas with a 
horror that seems strange when we 
remember how moderately Tiberius used 
that weapon, but for Tacitus Tiberius 
is as cruel andsuspicious as the Domitian 
who studied his memoirs so carefully ; 
this accounts also for the unusual por- 
trait of Livia asascheming and imperious 
nature, endowed with all the unscrupu- 
losity of an Agrippina.’ Our other 





* Ciaceri, ‘Claudio e Nerone nelle Storie di 
Plinio,’ pp. 387-434 of his Process? Politict. 

5 The opening of the Agrico/a is a famous 
instance of his hatred. 

® For this portrait of Augustus, see the 
Annals 1. 1-4 and 9-10, and cp. Haverfield’s 
remarks in J.R.S. II. p. 198; for the introduc- 
tion of mazestas trials, see Annals I. 72; for 
Domitian’s study of Tiberius’ memoirs, see 
Suetonius, Domut. 20. Tacitus is practically 
alone in the portrait he draws of Livia. 
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sources give a very different picture of 
her, as a kindly and dignified, though 
possibly rather dull, Roman matron, and 
the evidence for her poisoning of 
Augustus is nil; but Tacitus knew that 
there existed hostile rumours, and that 
sufficed. Livia in his eyes must have 
played the same part as Agrippina ; just 
as the reign of Nero opened with the 
murder of a possible rival (prima mors) 
instigated by Agrippina, so Livia in- 
augurated Tiberius’ reign by removing 
(primum facinus) Agrippa Postumus.? 
This is, I am aware, neither a par- 
ticularly original nor a_ particularly 
exhilarating theory of the way in which 
Tacitus wrote, but I feel that it is worth 
restatement and consideration and that, 
so long as it is not ridden to death, it is 
the only satisfactory way of explaining a 
great deal in the Annals; it also saves 
us postulating either that malicious 
inventiveness, l’hystérie du mensonge, 





1 [ find that Willrich, in the article referred 
to above, also notes the similarity of phrase: he 
deals fully with Tacitus’ portrait of Augustus. 
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which Bacha discovered, or the mere 
rhetorical colouring and repetition of 
hackneyed themes which Spencer 
Jerome found. Such _ explanations, 
though exciting, are of little value, for 
they raise more difficulties than they 
solve, and above all they ignore the 
essential ceyvorns of Tacitus. It is 
hard to believe that a man in whom 
Pliny felt this quality could be a pure 
romancer: to assume however that he 
allowed his picture of the early Princi- 
pate (wherein imperium and libertas 
were incompatible) to be coloured in 
darker hues because of his own bitter 
memories and because he found it so in 
his sources makes less demand upon 
our credulity, and makes clear why he 
nearly always chooses—when two con- 
flicting traditions confront him—to 
accept the worse. At any rate it seems 
to me to offer a reasonable explanation 
for the parallelism in the accounts of 
the death of Augustus and Claudius, 
and that was the immediate object of 
my investigation. 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 





HERODOTUS AND WHAT BAR- 
BARIANS SAY. 


Hot. I. 1 believes that the Phoenicians had 
migrated from the ‘Red Sea’ or southern 
ocean; VII. 89 repeats this, adding ‘as they 
themselves say ’—perhaps the priests of Heracles 
whom he questioned at Tyre (II. 44). In fact, 
they obligingly confirmed a preconception of 
his own, or he too readily understood them to 
confirm it. 

Much speculation was caused (Strabo 38) by 
the semi-fabulous eight years’ wanderings of 
Menelaus in Od. IV. 83 to Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia (described in Od. I. 23 as in 
two sections, west and east), the Sidonians, etc. 
The time seemed long; and who were the 
Sidonians thus separated from Phoenicia? 
Many, says Strabo—though he himself dis- 
agrees (39-40)—took the hero by various ways 
into the Indian Ocean, and proceeded to find 
on the Persian Gulf, ‘ or elsewhere on the ocean,’ 
Eastern Sidonians, from whom the Phoenicians 
must have migrated (Str. 42). 

Had not Herodotus this notion of the Homeric 
lines? His interest in them is obvious. In 
Egypt the priests have much to tell him on the 
authority of Menelaus himself (II. 112-120). 
There are two sections of Ethiopians in the 
Persian army (VII. 70), where &é£oi plainly 
recalls &:y6a Sedaiara. The eastern ones are 
like ‘the others’ except in language and in 
having straight, not woolly, hair. They are 
inserted in the Baluchistan satrapy (III. 94), 
where, as Providence supplies more or less 





suitable blacks, they look real, till we learn that 
for shields they use crane-skins (VII. 70). 
Evidently they have their complement of 
Eastern Pygmies. 

Later they vanish from these parts. It is 
Indian hair that is now contrasted with African 
(Str. 690), though Megasthenes can still produce 
Pygmies fighting cranes in India (Str. 711). 
But the Eastern Sidonians flourish. Alexander’s 
officers find in the Persian Gulf islands of Tyros 
(or Tylos) and Arados temples ‘looking like’ 
Phoenician ones, and the natives say what they 
ought to say (766). Faced with this, Strabo 
hesitates (784, 44). 

This Greek foible of making barbarians con- 
firm Greek theory appears with engaging can- 
dour in Hdt. II. 104-106. He conceives that 
the Colchians are Egyptians, on good grounds, 
if they were really similar in language, etc. : 
both peoples have long practised circumcision, 
which was borrowed from them by some others, 
as these ‘themselves say.’ ‘Qs dé por ev ppovrids 
éyévero, eipdpnv audorépous: the Colchians con- 
firm it, and the Egyptians give him leave to 
take the multiple conqueror Sesostris almost 
anywhere, including Colchis. 

J. O. THOMSON. 





SOPHOCLES, OZD/PUS TYRANNUS, 
1512 F. 
THE difficulty here is to see how the words 
ov xaipos €4, (pv in Jebb’s text, and od xaipos 
aiei (“vy in Pearson’s, can form part of a prayer 
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(e}xerOe) either for the sisters (Jebb) or for 
Oedipus himself (Whitelaw). 

I would suggest that etyeo@ éyoi, which 
Dindorf gives, should be read : ‘pray for me,’ 
like Philoctetes 1019, ddo10- Kai woe modddxts 
708’ nv€dunv, and also ed for dei, which Blaydes 
proposed, but subsequently abandoned. By 
this new combination we get a pointed sense : 

viv dé roir’ edyecO enol, 
od Kaipbs, ef SHv, Tod Biou dé Agovos 
buds Kupjoa Tod puTevcavros warpés. 


R. E. MOORE. 


EURIPIDES, ALCESTIS 340 FF. 


copy 5é yeipl rexrévwv Séuas 7d odv 
elxac bev év Kéxtpoow éxrabycerat, 

@ wpocrecoiua Kal reprricowr xépas 
bvoua kahGy odv rhv pidny év dyxddas 
Sdw yuvaixa xalrep od! Exwv Exe. 

So Euripides, A/c. 340 ff. Paley, after quoting 
Dindorf’s remark, ‘inuentum ualde absurdum,’ 
quietly adds: ‘It may be so ; but few passages 
contain a more tender pathos. The Greeks 
certainly had a much deeper feeling for sculp- 
tured forms than we can pretend to realise.’ 
He was thinking, perhaps, of the numerous 
people, from Pygmalion down, who are said to 
have fallen in love-with statues.2 But human 
nature, normal or abnormal, has changed but 
little since Euripides wrote; and the Daily 
Mail for March 7, 1927, and doubtless other 
newspapers as well, record the death of a man 
who behaved in a very similar manner. His 
name was Michael Kallosy, and he was a 
Hungarian of good family. Being refused 
marriage by the parents of a remarkably beau- 
tiful Jewess, he had a lifelike wax figure of her 
made, and for some time kept it in his flat and 
talked to it, until he was induced to take it with 
him into an asylum. Admetos, half-mad with 
grief and incipient remorse at the impending 
death of his wife, is represented as intending to 
do what Kallosy actually did in a rage of dis- 
appointed love. One need read no further than 
the Medea and the Hipfpolytus to learn that 
Euripides was interested in the morbid psy- 
chology of persons under the influence of strong 
passion of any sort, and knew more than a little 
concerning it. H. J. ROSE. 


TORTURE BY VINEGAR. 


IN the Frogs Xanthias, having assumed the 
part of his master Dionysos, offered the latter, 
posing as his slave, to Aeacus for torture. 
kai m@s Bacavicw; asks Aeacus. Xanthias 
replies (618) : 

: wavTa Tporoy, év KAipakt 
Snoas kpepdoas torpiyid: pacriyav, dépov, 
otpeBhav, ert 8 és ras pivas fos éyyéwv, 
whivOous €miribeis, wavra Tada, TAHY TpaT® 
By Ture ToUTov pnd€e ynTeip vew. 
A fair offer, says Aeacus. 
1 So the word should be written ; see Post- 
gate, Greek Accentuation, p. 63. 

2 See, for instance, Athen. XIII. 605 ff.; 

Clem. Alex. Protr., ch. 57. 
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It is perhaps worth while to draw attention to 
a parallel for the vinegar torture from a much 
later date in Egypt. In P. Ross-Georg. 1V. ed. 
Gregor Zeretelli, p. 59, n. 16 (dated A.D. 710) 
we read 1. 2 ovx éorw |[rd civodov ovdev Gro 
Blacanornpioy dviarov kai apyov | [drodixvvoy Tov 
Bacavifip| evov xeipw rod Aerrapiov| [pera (Kal) 
dfdiov- dia rovro] KeAevopev pera THY amddvow 
TOY TapovTeY Huiv ypau|drev pr AerrapicOnvai 
twa. The conjectural supplements are made 
very probable by an earlier text (Amhang, 
Pp. 99, A.D. 619-629) 1. 2 é€Bacavniody po ard 
e€trjov kal pdppapov eis tT ordpa kai eis THY 
pnr[[e]]av. 

It is therefore a real, not an imaginary, inflic- 
tion, as mdvra ré\\a implies; the frivolous 
exception which is added meaning perhaps 
‘don’t treat him as a gappaxés’ (the @. was 
beaten with squills, wild figs, and other purify- 
ing plants: mpaooy and yyjreov are not men- 
tioned as being applied to him, but were 
likewise thought purificatory ;> and Aristo- 
phanes is fond of jokes about ¢appaxoi). 

A. D. NOcK. 


THE DATE OF THE SECOND 
PLATONIC EPISTLE. 


MR. J. HARWARD, in the Classical Review 
for December, 1926, states that, ‘if we accept 
both 2nd and 7th Epistles as genuine docu- 
ments, the difficulties in the way of assigning 
the 2nd to the interval between Plato’s second 
visit to Syracuse in 367-366 and the third visit 
in 361-360 really are insuperable.’ I do not 
believe that these difficulties are insuperable, 
and I cannot see any likelihood that after 
Plato’s experience in Syracuse on his third 
visit, as described in the 3rd and 7th Epistles, 
there should be any communication either way 
between Dionysius and Plato. Such an inti- 
mate letter as the 2nd seems entirely excluded. 
In the 3rd Epistle (318e) Plato speaks of the 
complete breach of relations (dxowwvia) be- 
tween himself and Dionysius as due to his 
interference on behalf of Heracleides during 
his third visit. To my mind this is convincing 
proof that there was no communication between 
the two until the 3rd Epistle, which is not a 
private letter but a controversial document. 

I give herewith an interpretation of the 
difficulties in the 2nd and 7th Epistles on which 
Mr. Harward bases his objection to my date 
(363 B.C.) for the 2nd Epistle. In the first 
place I do not suppose that the conversation 
under the laurels (II. 313a) included any formal 
instruction in philosophy. Plato, of course, 
had many conversations with Dionysius during 
the former visit. They contained admonition 
and advice of all sorts. We know, for instance, 
that Plato advised Dionysius to recolonise the 
Greek cities of Sicily (III. 319a) after going 
through a course of philosophic training. Plato 
doubtless gave Dionysius some outline of his 
views. To state one’s philosophic views is not, 

3 Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, 247, 889. So in effect Rader- 
macher ad loc. 
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however, to give instruction in philosophy any 
more than it is giving instruction in astronomy 
to state without giving proofs that the earth 
revolves around the sun. Plato never had an 
opportunity to do more than to exhort the 
tyrant to take up the subject. 

The matter discussed under the laurels was 
one that Plato considered fundamental, the 
belief in realities that are immaterial and un- 
perceivable. Dionysius vouchsafed the infor- 
mation that he already held this belief.. To 
this Plato replied that he should thereby be 
spared much argument, for his greatest diffi- 
culty with most students was found in proving 
that very point. In his letter he points out 
that the belief was evidently not very firmly 
established, since Dionysius is after all finding 
difficulties. In all this I see nothing that Plato 
would consider instruction in philosophy. It is 
at most exhortation to philosophy. 

When we come to the time of writing of the 
2nd Epistle, Dionysius has reached exactly the 
stage of progress in philosophy that is described 
by Plato in £/. VII. 338d,e. Plato makes it 
plain that, before Dionysius began urging him 
to come a third time to Syracuse, he had given 
considerable evidence of his interest in philo- 
sophy. He had also had some instruction from 
the numerous teachers who were invited to his 
court. If the 13th Epistle is genuine, he had 
had treatises of some sort from Plato himself 
(XIII. 360b). He was in consequence able to 
ask questions that prompted Plato’s explana- 
tion in the 2nd Epistle (312d). This explana- 
tion is in itself so enigmatic that no one can 
possibly tell whether it does or does not repre- 
sent an advanced stage of instruction. It 
would probably not sound very advanced if it 
were stated in terms with which we are familiar. 

Dionysius had accordingly had a good deal 
of instruction in the philosophy of others and 
had some idea of Plato’s views, yet it was 
strictly true that he had had no regular instruc- 
tion from Plato himself, and Plato could state 
without inaccuracy (VII. 345a) that he had 
expounded his doctrines to Dionysius on only 
one occasion—that of the year 361. 

L. A: Post. 


PLUTARCH, QUAEST. GRAEC. 56, 
303E. 


trav dé pb... dmodaveiv tives A€éyovra epi rd 
Prowv kai ta dora Seixvurat airav- tives 8e 
Adyovot Kaird Povdy er’ exeivov payjnvat, Pbeyyo- 
pévov péya te xai Sidropoy. 

HERE Wyfttenbach reads govevOévray. * Hoc 
Stephanus, nescio unde, invexit. Libri omnes 
davrev; in E. est @ ... sequente lacuna. 
Caeterum codices variant et narrationis nexus 
impeditus.’ 

The true reading must almost certainly be 
€Xehavrwy, and this is so obvious that I won- 
der it has escaped detection. Plutarch has 
explained that Panaima in Samos was so named 
after a bloody battle between Dionysos and the 
Amazons. Then follows the statement about 
the fossil bones and the rending of Phloion. 
Now from other sources (Euagon, Frag. 1; 
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Miller, 7. H.G. II., p. 16; Euphorion, Frag. 6, 
F.H.G. U1. p. 72; Heracleides Ponticus X, 
Frag. 1, F.H.G.11., p. 215) we know that the 
Samians associated the frequent earthquakes in 
their island with fabulous animals called Neides, 
whose cries the seismic rumblings were sup- 
posed to be, and identified the Pleiocene fossils 
which abound in the island with the bones of 
these monsters. In Plutarch’s source this 
native superstition has been blended with the 
Hellenistic story of Dionysos’ triumphant return 
from Asia. But surely it must be animals, not 
Amazons, whose death - cries magically rent 
Phloion, and in the new context these animals 
can only be some of Dionysos’ elephants. If 
we turn to Nonnus, Dionysiaca XXVI., we shall 
find a long catalogue of the terrifying peculi- 
arities of elephants, which concludes (Il. 329- 
332) : 

rovs pev dva& Atovvoos aywv pera pidorw 

"Ivdav 

Kavxacinv mapa réfav ’Apatoviov morapoio 

eis poBov edrnAnkas averroinge yuvaikas, 

HAULBdroav Aodinow epedpyocav edehavrov. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


THE DERIVATION OF 6E03. 


EVER since the closer observance of phonetic 
laws obliged the comparative philologist to 
reject the old association of the Greek Oeés with 
the Latin dews and the Sanskrit déva the ety- 
mology of the word has been a puzzle. Light 
is now coming, however, from the Hittite cunei- 
form texts of Asia Minor. The Hittites had 
two words for ‘ god,’ or rather ‘deity,’ since a 
distinction of gender was unknown to the 
language. The more usual word was karim- 
mis; the other word was siwas, from which 
was derived siwanas, the name given to the 
Hittite Vestal virgin who was ‘married’ to the 
god. Siwas is evidently the Greek oiop which 
Hesychius states was the Lakonian form of 
Océs, while owoxdpos is interpreted vewxdpos, 
Geoxdpos, Oeparrevrns OeGv. The second element 
in the latter word indicates its Asiatic origin. — 

The same origin for the first element is 
indicated by the name Thiodamas, also written 
Theodamas through assimilation to 6eds, who 
was king of Mysia and son of Héraclés (ze., 
Sandes-Tessub), and whose son was the foun- 
tain of Hylas. The change of the sibilant into 
a dental is common in the Asianic languages 
(¢.g., Melid from Meliz), though the converse 
was the case in Lakonian. 

Whether cios, Geds is a loan-word from Asia 
Minor or whether sfwas is a loan-word from the 
Indo-European element in Hittite, which I 
should regard as Old Phrygian, it is at present 
impossible to say. It is possible, however, that 
siwas is derived from the Hittite root st— 
‘cause to shine’—and so originally signified 
‘light-giver.’ At all events, it is with this root 
that we must connect the Hittite sé¢¢zs, ‘morn- 
ing,’ s¢¢zsszs, ‘ bright,’ and s¢¢/arza, stttar, ‘ star,’ 
to the last of which dornp, stel/a, and our own 
star would seem to be related. 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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AN EARLY METRICAL COLOPHON 


In the Harvard Theological Review, XVIII. 
(1925), p. 280, E. von Dobschiitz prints from 
C. R. Gregory’s notebooks a metrical inscription 
which Gregory copied from Codex 773 (Athens 
B.N. 1 [Sakkelion 56]). The relevant lines 
run: 


copavis eius Soyparev |beiwv{ diddoxados 
ay rive pe xpions avTiBiBrov AduBave. 
oi yap amodérat xaxoi. 


These lines are taken from an eleventh 
century MS., but the verbal type can now be 
paralleled from a much earlier source, perhaps 
first century, in a British Museum papyrus of 
Tiiad, 111. and IV. (Inv. No. 136, 3 verso). On 
the last sheet appended to this roll, but perhaps 
not really belonging there as the document on 
the recto differs from that on the recto of the 
other sheets and appears to be later, stands a 
colophon written in artificial epigraphic uncials, 
faded and almost illegible : 


"TAcddos 


. C.] 

éy[® xoplovis eins |ypappdrov pvda€.| 
KadXivos }p’} é£éypa| we deka epi 

kal yo | vd. 

[ay] tive pe xp | ons Erepov avti | AduBave - 
eay S€ pe |[dA]eibns diaBare | re Evpiridy: 


* 
ameyxe. 


w 


Crénert identifies Callinus with the calli- 
graphist mentioned in Lucian Adv. Jndoct., 
2. 24, and would read yovd in 1. 5, the Doric 
form of yovn, Callinus being a characteristically 
Doric name, ‘Callinus and his school? But 
a is very uncertain. In 1. 6 the traces resemble 
rather CunDBevi, but in view of the later inscrip- 
tion, Crénert’s reading given above seems sub- 
stantiated. ‘If you lend me, receive another 
book as pledge. If you deface me, I’ll report 
you to Euripides. Take that!’ Euripides, in 
this connexion, should be the owner’s name, 
but what Euripides? Can this line be ulti- 
mately derived from an ex-libris of the great 
tragedian? H. J. M. MILNE. 


TWO NOTES. 


1. Pro Milone, §77. I have satisfied myself 
(and others) by the inspection of a photograph, 
furnished to me by the kindness of the Library 
at Berlin, that there is no foundation for the 
statement that the phrase zz civitaie follows 
deges in the Erfurt MS. ; it precedes it as in H. 

2. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Opusc. V., 
p- 152, 2 Teubner : the footnote in the Teubner 
text 1s erroneous. The extract from Joannes 
Siculus ends at més eioéAOou, p. 151, 20. When 
I was preparing my notes for a complete edition 
of the Opuscula, which, for various reasons, | 
was forced to delay, and finally abandoned, I 
transcribed the unpublished commentary of 
Doxopater, and in none of the MSS. which I 
was kindly permitted to use (Vatican, Magdalen 
College, Barocci) is there any trace of the con- 
tinuation of the quotation. 


A. B. PoyNTON. 
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VERGIL, ECLOGUE IV. 62-3, AGAIN. 


THE constructio ad sensum in the above pas- 
sage, gui non risere ... hunc, although sup- 
ported by the usage of Plautus and yet more by 
that of Terence (see C.R., 1926, pp. 62, 156), 
might still be assailed by some on the grounds 
that such a colloquialism, while in place in 
Comedy and in those of the Ec/ogues which are 
of a lighter tone, is not so when the poet Jaxu/o 
matora canit. It is therefore worth while to 
notice that it occurs in the very dignified style 
of Lucretius, with whom Vergil was of course 
unusually well acquainted : 


nam guaecungue uides uesci uitalibus auris, 

aut dolus aut uirtus aut denique mobilitas est 

ex ineunte aeuo genus zd tutata reseruans. 
(Lucr. V. 857-9). 


With guaecungue we can supply nothing but 
genera, or its Lucretian equivalent saec/a, not 
animalia, which might justify us in saying that 
genus, being a collective singular, was in a sort 
of agreement with the plural: see the whole 
context. There is no doubt or variant in the 
reading of the whole passage, except the obvious 
haplography ¢u¢a for ¢ufata in the MSS., line 
859. Here then we have, in good epic Latin, 
precisely the shift from a relative clause in the 
(generalising) plural toan ‘ antecedent’ demon- 
strative in the singular that Vergil uses. 

H. J. ROSE. 


AN AFRICAN INSCRIPTION. 


IN 1914 Mr Héron de Villefosse published 
in the Comptes Rendus of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, p. 599, the remains of twenty Latin 
hexameters from a broken and cemented stone 
at Souhilia in Tunis, with the warning that the 
squeeze taken is not a good one and that some 
letters, especially at the beginning and end of 
lines, are doubtful. The inscription was repro- 
duced in 1923 by Messrs Cagnat and Merlin in 
their Inscriptions Latines d Afrique, no. 485, 
and in 1926 by Mr E. Lommatzsch in the sup- 
plement to Buecheler’s carmina Latina epi- 
graphica, no. 2296. These reproductions do 
not faithfully preserve the dimensions of the 
gaps in the facsimile ; and I should add that 
the facsimile itself, if trustworthy, shows that 
the left-hand margin of the verses was not a 
perpendicular line. 

They are an epitaph on a gladiator who was 
cut off in a promising career at the age of 
26, ‘uijxit an. XXVI men. V dies X[{’, and the 
dead man is himself the speaker. But the sup- 
plements of the three editors give no coherency 
to the whole nor even a just sense to all the 
parts; and I therefore offer this restoration, 
omitting four verses which are too much broken 
to be mended, except that the first of them 
seems to contain the man’s name, ‘ Cloe[/ézs]’. 
My own supplements are in italics. 


|statuae donatus [honore 
pal|\mas Agnus habet Karthaginis u[*de sacratas : 
sic hajbitum referunt, sic membra de[cenéia, 
fortis 
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sic an\imae rigidos imitantur marmofra uultus. 
illum) ego discipulus primis imita[tus ab annis 5 
* * * * * 
commerui nam primitias, et fortia [ ferro 10 
clajrueram nudus prosternens corp|ora éecta ; 
nec, Phjoebe, tibi, diua, queam reputare qu{o¢ 
annos, 
qu jot raptus leto iuuenes, quot stamina [donem. 
pajrua meae nimium durae torsere So[rores, 
...jida nam leto tradunt ingloria t[ 15 
dec]reta et celeres rapiunt mihi mun[ 
felix,] heu nimium felix, si munere in ip[{so 
percussu|s pulchram peterem per uul[nera 
mortem. 
nunc] genetrix complexa sinu hic corp{us 
humautt, 
et diJcet titulo nomen per saecul[a saxum. 20 


In verse 4 I have written zmae rigidos for the 
unmetrical zma frigidos; in 13 I have retained 
raptus, tacitly altered to raptos in the two 
last editions ; and in 19 I have adopted Mr 
Lommatzsch’s comtpleaa for comnexa. 

1-5. He begins with a mention of his trainer, 
whose victories in the arena are commemorated 
by a life-like statue at Carthage. Avgmus is the 
proper name better spelt Hagnus. 

1o f. He was a retiarius, and had already 
killed more than one secutor. 

12 f. He cannot tell how many men’s lives 
and limbs his premature death allows the Moon 
to retain in her dominion; that is, how many 
more men he would have killed if he had lived 
longer. In popular astrology the Moon is parent 
and mistress of the body: Firm. math. V 
praef. 5 ‘Luna. . . humanorum corporum 
mater’, Seru. Aen. XI 51 ‘cum nasci coeperi- 
mus, sortimur a Sole spiritum, a Luna corpus’, 
Macr. Saz. I 19 17 ‘ Luna réxy, quia corporum 
praesul est, quae fortuitorum uarietate iactan- 
tur’, Paul. Alex. fol. K 3(C.C.A.G. I p. 168 22-9) 
TH pion ) pev Lerjvn rixyn Kxabéornkey . . - Kal 
h pev tixn onualvee Ta wep Tod owuaros dravra 
kai Tas kara Tov Blov mpdtecs. 

14. parua stamina. meae Sorores has a 
clumsy ambiguity, but means the same as 
Iuu. IX 135 sq. ‘mea Clotho | et Lachesis’. 

15 f. are perhaps best completed thus, ‘ca//]ida 
nam leto tradunt ingloria t[erga | dec]reta et 
celeres rapiunt mihi munfera Parcae’ (‘ celeres 
Parcae’ Stat. Zed. VIII 328 and 439), decreta 
then agreeing with munera. The word at the 
end of 15 must be a substantive and the object 
of ¢radunt; but Mr Lommatzsch’s ¢ex/a is 
impossible, if only because the Fates are spinners 
and not weavers. callida terga, if right, will 
refer, as mudus does, to the retiarius’ fashion of 
fighting, Iuu. II 144 ‘fuga’, VIII 206 ‘fugit’, 
Isid. orzg. XVIII 55 ‘secutor ab insequendo 
retiarium dictus’. But decreta may be a sub- 
stantive and the subject of ¢vadunt, and the 
letters lost at the beginning of 15 seem to be 
three rather than four, so that another possi- 
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bility is ‘z#u]ida’, that is ‘inuida decreta leto 
tradunt ingloria terga’. I can think of no 
epithet having the right length and suiting 
terga, for uiuida will hardly do. 

18. Several other words might be put in the 
place of fercussus, but the perculsus of the 
three editors is not one of them. 

19. The hiatus has plenty of parallels in 
Virgil and Juvenal and others, and Mr Lom- 
matzsch in avoiding it has fabricated a horrid 
verse. 


I add remarks on a few other inscriptions in 
Mr Lommatzsch’s supplement to Buecheler. 
2041 (C./.L. VIII 24658) 1 f. 


deum g{. Jo[... as hve Be 
— rol id? we ap 


Buecheler writes 


miretur uetus ordJjo deum, c{h]ofrus] At- 
I[an]t[eu]s, 
hoc opus ut cel]sum tollit [i]n a[st}ra capuft. 


But as this inscription was found ‘ Carthagine 
in colle qui uocatur odei’, it would be strange 
if odeum were not what it seems; and anyhow 
‘ordo deum, chorus Atlanteus’ is an impossible 
apposition, and ‘chorus Atlanteus’ could only 
mean the Pliades or the Hyades. The word 
indicated is ‘ g[l]o[bus]’, and the theme of the 
epigram was probably an Atlas carrying on his 
shoulders a celestial globe, like the Farnese 
statue at Naples (Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, 
taf. II). The form of the sentence may have 
been something like 


condecorans ecce] Odeum globus Atlanteus 
cognata excel]sum tollit in astra caput. 


2062 (C./.Z. IV 3932, Engstroem 286). 

The pentameter will be completed by insert- 
ing the letters ve uolo from C./.L. IV 2210 
(Buech. p. 824) and Priap. 38 3. 

2292, p. 155, lately exhumed at Pompei. 


nihil durare potest tempore perpetuo. 
cum bene sol nituit, redditur oceano. 
decrescit Phoebe, quae modo plena fuit. 
Venerum feritas saepe fit dura leuis. 


Mr Lommatzsch appends this note : 


‘1 lege m7. u. 1-3 aliunde sumptos cre- 
das (ex poeta neoterico ?), si reputes quam 
rudis iste fuerit poeta in u. 4. Veneres 
inuenit Catullus.’ 


The first three verses show clearly how to 
correct the sense, language, and metre of the 
fourth. What the man meant to write was 


uentorum feritas saepe fit aura leuis. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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REVIEWS 


SOME TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Clarendon Translations.—Euripides : 
Hecuba, by J. T. SHEPPARD; Medea, 
by F. L. Lucas; Alcestis, by H. 
KynasTon. Sophocles: Antigone, by 
R. WHITELAW. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. Paper. Is. net each. 

2. The Odyssey. Translated by Sir 
WILLIAM Marris. Pp. 438. Ox- 
ford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

3. Aeschylus; Eumenides. Translated 
into Rhyming Verse, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by GILBERT MURRAY. 
Pp. xiii+63. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. Cloth, 2s. net. 

4. Choric Songs from Aeschylus, selected 
from ‘The Persians,’ ‘The Seven 
against Thebes,’ and ‘ Prometheus 
Bound,’ with a translation in English 
Rhythm. By E.S. HoERNLE, I.C.S. 
Pp. 27 + 60. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Boards, 5s. net. 

5. Catullus LXIV. Translated into 

English verse by C. P. L. DENNIs. 

Pp. 18. London: Burns Oates and 

Washbourne. Paper, Is. 3d. 

Catullus in English Poetry. By 

ELEANOR SHIPLEY DUCKETT. Pp. 

vii+101. Smith College Classical 

Studies. Northampton, Massachu- 

setts. Paper, 75 cents. 

7. Catullus—The Complete Poems. By 
F. A. WRIGHT. Pp. 89 +155. Broad- 
way Translations. George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 

8. The Poems of Catullus done into English 
Verse. By HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 

g. The Odes of Horace done into English 
Verse. By HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

1. THESE four translations should be 

of great service both to teacher and to 

student. Dr. Sheppard in an illumina- 
ting preface to the Hecuba justifies the 
use of masks and shows how artistic 
their effect must have been in this play. 

His metrical version is often impressive 

without losing the directness of the 

Greek; and it is remarkable with what 

apparent ease he has preserved so much 

of the decisive simplicity of the poet’s 


6. 


LY 





style. The notes are to the point, and 
not too numerous. Mr. Lucas sketches 
the life of Euripides, gives the story of 
Jason and Medea, and an abstract of 
the play. In this volume, too, the 
verse is clear and effective, and adheres 
closely to the original, though in the 
choric odes the lines occasionally halt, 
and the sense is sometimes obscured. 
In the notes some interesting parallels 
are given from English poets; also 
from Seneca and the less known Theo- 
dor Rhodius and the author of the 
Christus Patiens. Whitelaw’s Antigone 
and Kynaston’s Alcestis are old friends. 
Both in dialogue and in chorus a faith- 
ful rendering is the chief object of the 
translators, though the verse is easy 
and pleasant. Both volumes have a 
full introduction and some good notes 
by Churton Collins. 

2. Sir William Marris has made a 
plain tale of the Odyssey, and has not 
attempted to dress it in the language of 
saga or adorn it with unusual vocabu- 
lary. In a short notice at the begin- 
ning of the volume he shows that he is 
well aware of the limitations of English 
for his purpose, and gives good reasons 
for his adoption and special treatment 
of blank verse. Though he frequently 
descends to the level of prose, he keeps 
the story alive, and the lines run along 
with epic recurrence. The absence of 
any pause at the end of so many of 
them is in danger of defeating its object 
—lest haply he Fm, arable there is whence 
they | might cut deep crops, my father 
is | Odysseus—but the general theory of 
loosening the metre appears to be 
sound and successful. English readers 
with no knowledge of Greek will get 
from this version as fair an idea of the 
Homeric romance as is possible. 

3. Professor Murray deals in his pre- 
face with the difficult questions which 
surround the Greek conceptions of 
vengeance and forgiveness and the re- 
conciliation of God with man. 

These problems, as they appear in 
the Eumenides, are further elucidated 
by a few admirable notes. The trans- 
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lation is in rhymed verse, though the 
reader will hardly discover this from 
the first couplet : 


First of all Gods I worship in this prayer 
Earth, the primeval prophet ; after her— 


Indeed, a purist may wince at many of 
the rhymes (helplessness—place, abomin- 
able—swell and dwell, wilderness—wicked- 
ness, enemies—these, thought—not, fawn— 
gone, worshipper—prayer). More clearly 
within the range of the Classical Review 
is the doubt whether Professor Murray’s 
ear for music and love of sonorous 
language may not lead him sometimes to 
sacrifice the simpler intention of the 
original. On p. 47 wapd 7° a0avaros 
trois 0’ iro yaiav is rendered by ‘ in the 
lands | Where dwell the deathless and 
the dead’; and there are some passages 
of the chorus in which we feel that 
Swinburne is on the point of ‘ bolting 
with’ the translator. It is true that 
by his use of Biblical phrase he gives 
his readers an echo of the grandeur of 
Aeschylean thought and speech; but it 
may be protested that the imitation is 
often misleading, as in such terms as 
‘the Holy Place,’ or in such wording as 
‘Ye shall gather it not again, and 
there is some danger of thus connect- 
ing Aeschylus too closely with Hebrew 
thought. Similarly on p. 49 the metre 
has led to an imitation of Tennysonian 
utterance which gives a wide and moral 
interpretation to a particular prayer and 
omits the defining words x#pas and 
TOAEWS. 

But it must be admitted that fine 
effects have been gained by audacity, 
as in ‘And loud his Daemon laughs’ 
on p. 27, and ‘In sleep | The heart 
hath many eyes and can see deep’ on 
p- 5. And English students of Greek 
literature may with good reason feel 
grateful for such a version as this, 
which is the work not only of a great 
scholar, but also of a poet. 

4. Mr. Hoernle admirably sets forth 
his views on the various methods of 
rendering Greek metres in English, and 
his reasons for adopting certain prin- 
ciples of stress and arrangement are 
convincing enough. He distinguishes 
between (1) the poetical line, (2) the 
rhythmical line, and (3) the musical 
phrase or bar within the rhythmical 


line; and he points out how misleading 
to an English reader the method of 
printing has been in certain versions of 
the choric songs. He agrees with Mr. 
R. C. Trevelyan’s aims up to a point, 
but thinks him too meticulous in his 
desire to render quantity exactly by 
stress, and shows that in the English 
language soine liberty can be taken 
without violating the laws of music. 
Mr. Hoernle’s translations are some- 
times obscure, but he raises interesting 
questions for the professional scholar, 
and recalls or reveals to the amateur 
something of the majesty of Aeschylean 
verse. 

5. This is a clear and pleasant 
rendering into blank verse, reflecting 
much of the bright and simple colours 
of the Prothalamion. Here and there 
we come upon lines of telling force, but 
the general style is unpretentious and 
rightly avoids any importation of gran- 
deur. Adriadne (twice) and Favonus 
need correcting; and Mr. Dennis, in 
his next edition, might well attend to 
Professor Housman’s emendation of 
l. 325. 

6. The influence of a poet on his 
successors may be an interesting study, 
but it is one which requires careful 
planning and discrimination. The 
present volume contains certain pas- 
sages from Catullus with translations 
or reminiscences gathered from English 
and American writers. Sometimes the 
resemblance in a single phrase has been 
thought worthy of record, and occasion- 
ally there seems to be no connexion at 
all. Poems which mention love and 
kisses are not necessarily inspired by 
Catullus, and parodies of his verses 
seem altogether questionable. Some 
of the ‘ parallels’ here quoted are surely 
an insult to his genius; they have 
nothing in common with the originals. 
In the preface Miss Duckett hopes that 
‘College students may realise more 
keenly what Catullus has meant through 
the centuries, and still means, to poets 
and men of letters.’ ‘I remember the 
flash of interest on a Freshman’s face 
when she heard that Edna St. Vincent 
Millay was concerned with Catullus.’ 
The only specimen of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s verse (on p. 24) is not attrac- 
tive; and it must be said that the 
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quoted stanzas of other modern poets 
betray the fact, not that they have been 
influenced by Catullus, but that they 
have failed to hear his music or under- 
stand him. Some good translations 
are included, and not all of these are 
well known. 

7. Mr. Wright gives us a volume 
containing translations of a// the poems 
of Catullus, mingling his own work with 
that of Sidney, Cowley, Crashaw, and 
others. By a novel arrangement the 
Lesbia poems come first, then the 
epigrams and occasional verse, and 
lastly the longer pieces, the book closing 
with G. F. Ottey’s good rendering of the 
Peleus and Thetis. An excellent intro- 
duction tells us of Catullus’ relations 
with Lesbia and others, and gives a 
scholarly review of his poems. Mr. 
Wright has made some happy efforts 
at translating the inimitable verse, but 
often his metre (p. 117) and rhymes 
(pp. 105, 113, 139) are faulty; and it is 
a pity to render the charming sim- 
plicity of Torguatus volo parvulus—by 
two stanzas of diffuse English. 

8 and g. Among translators of Catul- 
lus into English Mr. Macnaghten holds 
the first place; for he understands the 


peculiar merits of his poet and goes far 
to give in our clumsier language the 
airiness and delicacy of the Latin lyric. 
Some of the versions are as good as can 
be, and readers who know nothing of 
Latin will be given a very fair idea of 
Catullus. To have reproduced in 
dancing verse the grace and glory of 
the Epithalamion is no common achieve- 
ment. It is when Mr. Macnaghten 
deserts the Latin text that we have a 
doubt or two. Some of the notes seem 
trivial, and we don’t think of Catullus 
as ‘a starry lad.’ Though the same 
bathos appears in the notes to the 
Horace, the versions are well done into 
appropriate metres, and in many places 
they reach the high standard which 
Horace set himself in his lyrics. Very 
carefully every word is translated, and 
only two or three times is anything 
extraneous allowed to help rhyme or 
metre. The sense at times is obscure 
to anyone unfamiliar with the original ; 
but the majesty of Horace is main- 
tained, and his reputation will be in- 
creased among English-speaking peoples 
by this fine translation. Crescam laude 
vecens. 


A. B. RAMSAY. 





THE FORMATION OF 


The Formation of the Greek People. By 
A. JarRDE. Translated by M. R. 
DosiE. Pp. xvi +369; seven maps in 
text. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co.; New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. Price 16s. 

A SKETCH upon this scale of the origins, 

environment, and development of Greek 

civilisation from the Bronze Age to 

Alexander the Great is bound to con- 

tain the expression of some views, with 

which the reader violently quarrels, 
stated as though they were facts. As 
regards the early history, however, the 
author has disarmed us by an excellent 
chapter warning us of how much we do 
not know and how unreliable are any 
scholar’s working hypotheses. An in- 
equality in equipment is also inevitable, 
for no writer can be a specialist in 

everything. In matters linguistic M. 

Jardé has taken Meillet for his authority ; 

of matters of religion he has evidently 


THE GREEK PEOPLE. 


no special knowledge, and if he has a 
guide he has proved very unreliable. 
But the first essential M. Jardé has, a 
ready familiarity with his classical 
authors, which is not second-hand. He 
is also a good geographer with an ex- 
ceptional knowledge, both theoretical 
and personal, of the Greek countryside. 
From this angle he has drawn a fresh 
and interesting sketch of the familiar 
subject. Particularly good is his in- 
sistence on the variety of the environ- 
ment and of the manifestation of Greek 
civilisation. The theme of the latter 
part of the book is the reaction of 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies. 
There is a good deal here which might 
be criticised, particularly in political 
history. Thus, the perspective of the 
Fifty Years may be thought misleading, 
and in his estimate of Athenian aims 
and Periclean policy his judgment might 
be questioned. 
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The translation by the same hand is 
better done than that of Ancient Greece 
at Work (C.R. XL. p. 195). The 
spelling of Greek names is again open 
to criticism, and a bibliography for 
French students has disadvantages for 
English use. It is a little odd, for 
example, to be referred to the Revue 
Archéologique for the relation between 
Cyrenaic and Laconian pottery ! 

Still, when all is said and done, it is 
an admirable work to put into the 
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hands of students, and one, at least, of 
the teachers of such has found profit as 
well as pleasure in its pages, even 
though he finds it hard to believe that 
244 inches of rain once fell in two hours 
at Athens (p. 19), and he has always the 
ambition to charter a trawler, embark 
upon it all the persons who declare that 
the Aegean ‘is not a stormy sea,’ and 
sail them round Crete until they admit 
the relativity of their statement. 
W. R. Hacwipay. 





THE CAMBRIDGE 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 
IV.: The Persian Empire and the West. 
Pp. xxili+698; 17 maps and plans. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 
35s. net. 

‘ THEY (the Athenians, at Plataea) pre- 

tend to have waited for the Lacedae- 

monians to move, but it may be sur- 
mised that really the Lacedaemonians 
waited for them.’ This sentence is 
typical of the prevailing reconstruction 
of Herodotus, which is well represented 
by Mr. Munro and Mr. Walker in this 
volume. The method consists in pos- 
tulating, as is correct, that Herodotus 
knew little of military (as of constitu- 
tional) matters, rejecting anything in 
his narrative that seems ‘ unlikely,’ and 
substituting much that is different and 
often the contrary of what he tells us. It 
is forgotten that once we reject Hero- 
dotus we have (practically) no other 
evidence; we are making bricks without 
straw. Mr. Munro thinks, like so many 
others, that Amompharetus was a pattern 
of discipline. He may have been ; cer- 
tainly if, while strictly carrying out 
orders, some eccentricity of manner, say, 
suggested the familiar story, Athenians 
would not have hesitated to invent, 
nor Herodotus to record it. That we 
may grant; but we have no means 
whatever of verifying the hypothesis ; 
and there have, after all, been obstinate 
colonels in history. The objections to 
the method are greater when the new 
result is not intrinsically more probable 
than the old; Mr. Munro’s account of 
the tactics at Plataea seems to me even 
less credible than Herodotus’ (what was 
the object, for instance, of the chiasmic 
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move of the centre to the left wing and 
of the Athenians tothe centre ?); while 
at Salamis he makes the Greeks open the 
battle by sailing right across the bows of 
the enemy’s fleet, and this in a piece of 
water almost land-locked, not a mile 
wide, where the enemy if defeated could 
make good his escape, but they them- 
selves could only retire towards the 
mainland held by the enemy. And he 
gives to the Persians no great superiority 
in numbers such as alone might explain 
such desperate tactics. 

Marathon is an easier case; for Hero- 
dotus himself gives us much better hints 
for the correction of his narrative. But 
here, too, the common desire to correct 
him has led Mr. Munro not only into 
unnecessary assumptions but into con- 
tradictions ; so that it is his own narra- 
tive that is improbable. He will have 
it that the thinning of the Athenian 
centre was the result of accident, not 
design ; the leaders of the wings had 
diverged too far. For no one in com- 
mand of ‘a half-trained Greek militia’ 
would have dared to weaken his centre 
on purpose. But a few lines before 
Callimachus ‘could trust his panoplied 
infantry to rout the enemy in equal 
combat at close quarters’; and a few 
lines afterwards this same militia can 
break off a pursuit and wheel to attack 
a victorious enemy. And Mr. Munro 
attributes to the Greeks many com- 
plicated manoeuvres at Plataea. He 
omits, by the way, in his consideration 
of Persian tactics at Marathon, the 
possibility that the Persians had begun 
to embark with the intention of sailing 
to Athens and that the cavalry were 
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already on board when Miltiades seized 
the moment to attack ; and that that is 
why the attack was made just when it 
was and not later. 

Another popular element in the re- 
writing of Herodotus that will be found 
in this volume is the heroization of 
Cleomenes. His strategy in the inva- 
sion of Attica in 508 is ‘masterly,’ 
though it is nothing more sophisticated 
than an arrangement that attacks by 
three armies from different quarters 
should be simultaneous. The apparently 
much cleverer strategy of the Athenians 
by which they defeated the Chalcidians 
and Boeotians in detail after the with- 
drawal of Cleomenes goes without 
praise. 

But at least these reconstructions are 
based on one true assumption: that 
Herodotus was ignorant of strategy and 
tactics. Those which are based on a 
false assumption are doubly wrong: 
likely to be wrong in themselves (because 
based on no evidence) and in giving a 
false picture of Herodotus. I mean 
such as depend on the assumption that 
he had a pro-Athenian and especially a 
pro-Alcmaeonid bias, or was in the 
hands of pro-Athenian and pro-Alcmae- 
onid informants. For Herodotus had 
no such bias, nor any at all, except 
towards a good story, and, perhaps, 
gibing at the Ionians ; he is the fairest- 
minded of all historians. He may have 
been a friend of Pericles, but that did 
not prevent him from telling the story 
of Alcmaeon and Croesus. Take the 
incident of the Athenian embassy to 
Persia at the time of the recall of Cleis- 
thenes to Athens (Hdt. v. 73). Mr. 
Walker treats it at length, taking what 
is now the received view : 





‘It has been generally recognized that this is 
one of those passages in which the influence of 
Alcmaeonid tradition can be detected. Itis an 
obvious inference from the phrasing that the 
embassy was sent soon after the recall of Cleis- 
thenes; that is, it was sent ata moment when his 
influence was at its height. ... It follows that 
the policy of sending the embassy to Sardes 
must have been the policy of Cleisthenes 
himself. That Cleisthenes . . . should have 
imagined that Persian aid could be obtained on 
any other condition than that of giving earth 
and water. ..is incredible. ... It is not less 
incredible that he should have sent the envoys 
without instructions on the question of earth and 
water. What is most incredible of all is that 
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the envoys should have ventured to give earth 
and water without these instructions.’ 


But there is nothing in the story 
incredible, more incredible, or most 
incredible; many parallels could be 
brought from Athenian history. It is 
as fair to infer from Herodotus that 
the embassy was sent before Cleisthenes 
returned (though by his party) ; it may 
even have been he who secured the 
repudiation of the treaty. But, suppos- 
ing that Cleisthenes was at the bottom 
of it: then ‘the fact remains, and it is 
a fact that should never be forgotten, 
that the first Greek statesman to invoke 
the intervention of Persia in the politics 
of Greece itself was none other than the 
founder of the Athenian democracy.’ 
Yes; but how do we know of the 
embassy at all? From Herodotus and 
the Athenian, Alcmaeonid tradition. 
Why was not the whole story sup- 
pressed ? The embassy came to nothing, 
and was not notorious. Similarly in 
the reconstruction of Athenian political 
history between 507 and 490. ‘The 
only party with whom common action 
[of the Peisistratids] can be assumed 
is that of the Alcmaeonidae.’ But it is 
at least as likely that Isagoras (in exile) 
made common cause with Hippias 
(compare Cleomenes’ proposal to restore 
the tyrant), and that the aristocratic 
party in Athens, who had been ready 
enough to overthrow the tyranny, had 
been disgusted by Cleisthenes’ desertion 
to the democrats, and joined his political 
enemies. And the shield episode at 
Marathon : all that is known is that the 
Alcmaeonidae were then under a cloud, 
and sufficiently so for slander to attach 
to theirname. But this does nothing 
to prove that they showed the shield; 
and Mr. Munro does not consider the 
possibility that no signal was given at 
all; yet surely we have now had enough 
experience of ‘ signalling to the enemy’ 
to suggest that that is most probably 
the truth. Herodotus ‘so long after- 
wards has still to defend’ the Alcmae- 
onidae; but Thucydides would have 
ignored the story altogether. Aristides, 
by the way, was also ‘a member of the 
Alcmaeonid party ’; his election to the 
archontate in 489, and the condemnation 
of Miltiades after Paros (in 490), are 
both signs of the triumphs of this 
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treacherous party, immediately after 
Marathon. Yet Aristides had been one 
of the generals at Marathon. 

What makes this method of dealing 
with Herodotus yet more unsatisfac- 
tory, in this particular book, is the fact 
that here, as in the previous volume, 
we have no systematic account of the 
sources. The general principles for the 
interpretation of Herodotus Mr. Munro 
gives (it is only the application of them 
that I quarrel with); but we are not 
told definitely what his materials were, 
what were his ideas of history, how he 
came to write. He is mentioned on 
almost every page of these chapters, 
mostly to be contradicted ; but there is 
no preface explanatory of this, and the 
general reader will be left in great con- 
fusion of mind. Again, the significance 
of the fact that he is almost our only 
source for a large part of the history of 
Persia during the reigns of Darius and 
Xerxes is not brought out. Particular 
comparisons between statements of 
Herodotus, Aeschylus, and Ctesias, or 
between them and later writers, are left 
unexplained.1_ This serious defect is 
the more noticeable, as three writers in 
this volume, Professors Ure, Conway, 
and Beazley, do give an introductory 
note on the sources for their respective 
chapters. 

For all that, the general impression 
one receives from this volume is one of 
solid, careful work: reliable as Busolt 
is reliable, but without his notes. There 
are, however, a few points to be noticed. 
The date of the second year of anarchy 
after Solon should be 586-5, not 585-4 
(p. 60: see Schroeder, Philol. liii., 
p-. 720 ff.). Important isthmic routes 
at Corinth and between Brindisi and 
Tarentum are doubtful (pp. 115, 133): 
Miletus traded direct with Sybaris, 
Phocaea with Massilia. Aristotle does 
not say ‘the stamped coin in old times 
was called a didrachm’ (p. 134); he 





1 Mr. Walker says : ‘It would be too much 
to say that our knowledge of these reforms [of 
Cleisthenes] as compared with what was sur- 
mised on the subject before the recovery of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens is as light to 
darkness, but it is no exaggeration to say it is 
as noon-day compared with twilight.’ It would 


be more exact to say it is as twilight to almost 
utter darkness. 
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says it was one. I do not know why 
election to the strategia (instead of 
sortition) is an undemocratic principle 
if ‘the Athenians would never have 
entrusted to the hazard of the lot any 
but purely routine duties’; nor why, 
if it is, we must turn from the age of 
Pericles to that of Demosthenes if we 
would trace the results of undiluted 
democracy (pp. 155-6). For ostracism 
6,000 votes had to be given against one 
man, not the majority out of a quorum 
of 6,000 (see Carcopino’s article given 
in the bibliography, where, however, 
read ‘xxv’ for ‘xxx’; this article is 
exhaustive, and does not only ‘con- 
tain a review of previous literature ’). 
The account of the institution of the 
trittyes (pp. 146-8) would have been 
clearer if the importance of the phylae 
(why will scholars still use the word 
‘tribe’ for phyle?) had previously been 
explained; it is surprising to find Mr. 
Walker writing ‘one trittys in each 
tribe consisted of a single deme situate 
either in the city of Athens or in its 
suburbs, for this was true of four 
phylae at most; and it is misleading to 

say (p. 143) that the demes of a trittys 

were not necessarily contiguous, for 

demes isolated from the rest of their 

trittyes were very exceptional (not more 

than three or four of the whole number, 

and Loeper denied even these), and 

such enclaves were very possibly due 

to a later modification of Cleisthenes’ 

own system. The significance of the 

introduction of the lot in the election 

of the archons—the most important, 

almost the only important, reform in 

the constitution after Cleisthenes—is 

missed ; or is it to be given in vol. v.? 

A chronological note at the end is 

required to justify Mr. Munro in put- 

ting Marathon in 491 (which Mr. 

Waiker does not accept). 

I have left myself no space in which 
to deal with the other chapters in this 
volume; but I must express my ad- 
miration for Professor Beazley’s on 
Greek art (what a sense of language he 
has, and what economy in the use of 
it), and for Mr. Robertson’s all too 
short section on architecture, supple- 
mented as it is by a very full bibli- 
ography. Philology comes into its 
own in Professor Conway’s good but 
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not crystal-clear chapters on early Italy 
(on p. 461 he has an important criti- 
cism of the archaeological misuse of 
terms such as ‘ Aryan’); but I do not 
believe that hemitom esti durom means 
‘half a cup is sorry cheer’ in Sicel or 
any other European tongue. He makes 
an error of a common kind when he 
writes: ‘ However worthless this story 
may be, it is interesting as indicating 
certain friendly relations between 
Greeks and Etruscans’; if the story 
is worthless it indicates nothing but 
the folly of its author and his followers. 
And what is the meaning of this sen- 
tence: ‘Without taking too literally 
the somewhat lurid account of their 
banquets given by the third-century 
historian Timaeus, we are, neverthe- 
less, led by other evidence to regard 
them as a nation which, before they 
came under the powerful influence of 
Rome, had hardly risen above matri- 
linear ideas’? 

There is untidiness of arrangement 
in excluding the history of Sicily from 
the chapter on ‘the outer Greek world 
in the sixth century,’ and reserving it 
to a place after those dealing with the 
Persian invasions; and unnecessary 
confusion is caused by inserting the 
account of the Etruscans and Early 


Italy between the political and the 
literary and artistic history of Greece, 
especially as thereby Etruscan art is 
described before Greek. 

Professor Bury’s chapter on Greek 
literature is quite inadequate, especially 
the section on the lyric poets (Diehl's 
edition, by the way, is omitted in his 
bibliography, though it is given by 
Professor Adcock elsewhere); bald 
and colourless, and sometimes irrele- 
vant. It is surprising to read that 
the fame of Alcaeus and Sappho is 
due to Horace, and ‘ but her pupils had 
no literary talent among them; none 
of them did for Sappho what Plato 
did for Socrates in his Symposium.’ 
Why should they? She had done it 
for herself. It is puerile to defend 
her character against Mure and Les 
Chansons de Bilitis. In general, no 
one would infer from this history that 
Sappho and Simonides were better 
poets than Stesichorus and Theognis, 
or were specially good writers at all; 
any more than they would learn the 
importance of the Greek victory over 
Persia. A man coming fresh to Greek 
history would wonder why so much 
space is given to the ‘little campaign’ 
of Marathon, and the tactics at Plataea : 
what is all the fuss about ? 

A. W. GOMME. 





GRIECHISCHE 


Erster Hauptteil: Allgemeine Darstell- 
ung des griechischen Staates. Von Dr. 
GeEorG Busott. Miinchen, 1920. 

Zweite Hialfte: Darstellung einzelner 
Staaten und der zwischenstaatlichen 


Beztehungen. Bearbeitet von Dr. 
HEINRICH SWOBODA. Miinchen, 
1926. 


THESE two volumes form the third 
edition of part of the original Volume 
IV. of Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch. The 
first of the two volumes is entirely the 
work of Busolt, and it was published in 
the year in which he died. The second 
volume, published six years after his 
death, is also partly Busolt’s work, and 
partly based on the manuscript which 
he left behind him ; pp. 663 to 882 are 
Busolt, pp. 883 to 1590 represent 
Busolt’s manuscript, reduced in bulk 
and brought up to date by Swoboda. 


STAATSKUNDE. 


A comparison of these two volumes 
with the first edition of the Handbuch 
brings home to one the prodigious 
growth of specialised studies in the 
past forty years. In place of the 222 
pages of the first edition we have 1600 
pages in the third edition. The survey 
of the ancient sources and the modern 
literature occupies no less than 100 
pages. 

The second volume is mainly con- 
cerned with Sparta and Athens, and 
with the Greek Leagues, nearly 500 
pages being given to Athens and nearly 
300 to the Leagues. The second 
volume is likely to prove more interest- 
ing and more useful to the student of 
Greek history than the first, apart from 
the survey of Sources and Literature. 
In the Athenian section the pre-Solo- 
nian existence of the four réAn, in some 
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sense or other, is affirmed, even that of 
the Pentakosiomedimnoi. On the other 
hand, the grouping of the population 
into Evrrarpisaz, yewpopor, and Snucoup- 
rol, is asserted to have been a tempo- 
rary movement in the period immedi- 
diately following the legislation of 
Solon. We find it hard to accept the 
view that the true name of the second 
group was not yewpudpo, but adypotKor. 
Draco’s Constitution is dismissed as an 
invention of the reactionaries at the 
end of the fifth century, but the 
presence of some genuine elements in 
the alleged Constitution is more or less 
conceded. This tendency to effect a 
compromise between opposite views is 
unfortunately only too apparent else- 
where. The seventeen years’ supremacy 
of the Areopagus after the Persian Wars 
is treated as unhistorical, yet it is 
suggested that there may have been a 
display of patriotism on its part which 
won for it fresh influence. Similarly 
in the section dealing with the Boeotian 
League, while the theory (with its 
attendant series of improbable and 
complicated hypotheses) that Sparta 
interfered in 457 B.c. on behalf of the 
democrats, and that Athens at Oeno- 
phyta was the champion of the oligar- 
chic cause, is very properly rejected ; 
the rejection, however, is qualified by 
the concession that some of those 
exiled by Athens may have been demo- 
crats, although most of them were 
oligarchs. It is surprising to find that 
Diodorus’ express assertion that Myro- 
nides failed to capture Thebes after 
Oenophyta, although it is supported by 
Thucydides III. 62. 5, is summarily 
dismissed, and the hypothesis advanced 
that the famous crux in the Athenian 
Constitution of the Pseudo-Xenophon 
(0 weév Bowwrois, or 6 év Botwrois, III. 
II) is to be explained by the assumption 
that the overthrow of the democracy at 
Thebes about this time (Arist. Pol. 


1302B) was effected with the aid of the 
Athenians. As might be expected in 
view of Chapter XI. of the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia, the constitution of the 
League comes in for pretty full treat- 
ment. The division into four BovAai is 
held to apply to the Federal Council as 
well as to the local ones, but no argu- 
ment is advanced except the appeal to 
Thucydides V. 38. 2. This is the 
merest dogmatism. The tendency to 
compromise comes out again in the 
discussion of the all-important question 
of the origin of the Chalcidian League. 
It is admitted that the League was in 
existence during the Archidamian War, 
but it is confined to Olynthus and its 
immediate neighbours. We naturally 
ask ourselves who then were oi émi 
Opdxns Xadx«tdjs in Thucydides V. 31. 6, 
but the answer which we get is not 
satisfactory. In this context one might 
have expected a reference to the well- 
known articles on Chalcidice by Mr. E. 
Harrison, which appeared in the Clas- 
sical Quarterly for 1912, but we have 
not been able to find it. 

Two acknowledgments remain to be 
made. In the first place, it says much 
for the public spirit of the learned 
world in Germany that, in spite of the 
economic conditions which have pre- 
vailed in that country since the War, 
these two volumes should be so admir- 
ably printed. In works of reference 
nothing can be more important than 
that the eye should be able to range 
rapidly over the page. In the second 
place, even English scholars can allow 
themselves to pay their tribute to the 
memory of Georg Busolt. His claim to 
be remembered rests rather on his 
industry and learning than on his 
originality or critical insight, but his 
industry must have been incredible, and 
to that industry all serious students of 
Greek history must feel their debt. 

E. M. WALKER. 





THE PLATONIC EPISTLES. 


Platon: Oeuvres Complétes. Tome XIIL., 
1™é partie: Lettres. Texte établi et 
traduit par JosEPH SoUILHE. Pp. 
cli+171. Paris: Société d’Edition 


‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926. 


M. SouiLué has given us an interesting 
and useful volume in this edition of the 
thirteen Epistles attributed to Plato. 
His Introduction, which fills over a 
hundred pages, begins by tracing the 
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adventures of these curious writings 
among the estimates of ancient and 
modern critics. It then proceeds to a 
survey of the fashion of producing open 
letters or manifestoes, as followed by 
Isocrates and other teachers from the 
fourth century B.c. onwards: the inten- 
tion here is merely to establish the 
possibility of similar publications from 
the hand of Plato. The next section 
expounds the importance of these 
Epistles as illustrating especially the 
political activity of the philosopher, 
and maintains that at any rate they 
furnish a lively corroboration of Plu- 
tarch’s statement of the effects of 
Plato’s personal influence on Dion, 
Python, Heraclides, Chabrias, Phocion, 
and many other disciples. The fourth 
and last section gives a brief history of 
the manuscript tradition. 

M. Souilhé has no doubts as to the 
authenticity of Epistle VII., which he 
describes as a public message explain- 
ing and justifying the philosopher’s 
attitude towards the troubled affairs of 
Sicily: ‘philosophy, like the Academy 
and its head, emerges blameless from 
this series of events.’ The inconsequent 
manner of this lengthy composition, its 
lack of progressive unity, should not, 
he declares, raise suspicions of its 
genuineness; the Dialogues have the 
same casual way about them. This is 
a gallant, but not very convincing, 
treatment of a serious difficulty. For 
one may fairly ask why Plato, in 
writing a public manifesto on this 
elaborate scale, should not think it 
worth his while to compose with some- 
thing like the orderliness of Isocrates. 
The casual manner of the more dramatic 
Dialogues is one of the great devices of 
his literary art, as carefully planned as 


the strict methodical order with which 
he conducts the argument of his more 
logical works: to what purpose was 
carelessness here? M. Souilhé claims 
that the redundancies of style, the 
‘doublets,’ the broken constructions, 
the frequent periphrases, recall astonish- 
ingly the manner of Plato in his later 
Dialogues: but it is difficult to believe 
that he could write so flatly—not to 
say flatulently—as the author of this 
Epistle allows himself to do at times— 
eg. (327¢) eva de TovTo SvevonOn 43) 
povov év avT@ ToT ay yevéo Gat TaUTHV 
THY Sidvotav, tv avtos bd Tay op0av 
Aoywov ~ryev—(328b) trav 8 eunv dokav 
TO pev Tepl TOV véewV, ON TOTE YEevTOLTO, 
elyev poBos—(332Cc) od peifov onpetov 
eis aperny Kab kaxiay ovK éoruy ovdév— 
( 3 32e) @ ware aire Te oikeias Kal GAAnAaLS 
elvat Tpos Tas TOY BapBapov BonBeias— 
(333b) e&éBarov péev Aiwva, jas 8’ eis 
goBov KxatéBarov’ iva 8 éxrepdvaperv 
OvK Ohiya Tpdypata Ta ev OdALiyYo KXpove 
—(337a) ypHcOa. tois vopos SduTtais 
ovoas avayxas, aidot cal poBw, do8e 
pev 51a TO. . ., aidot bé ad dia TO. . — 
(340a) &Swxév te pépos aidot Tav Tepi ewe 
mpayyatwv. Other places where the 
Greek is difficult to swallow as Plato’s 
are 344a, c, and e, and 347a and e. 

In dealing with Epistle VIII., this 
editor seems rather to overrate the 
purity of the style. Regarding the rest 
of the Epistles, he hesitates to pro- 
nounce in favour of some, and decides 
against others, while pointing out the 
great interest that attaches to them in 
their several degrees of proximity to the 
master’s mind and teaching. 

The translation is faithful and clear, 
and the notes supply abundant refer- 
ences to the Dialogues and to other 
connected writings. 

W. R. M. Lames. 


BOLL AND GUNDEL’S STERNGLAUBE UND STERNDEUTUNG. 


Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. By FRANZ 
BoLL, 3rd edition by W. GUNDEL. 
Pp. xii+211. With 20 plates anda 
map. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1926. M. 11 (bound, 13.60). 

IN its first two editions this book was 

a sketch of the theory and history of 

astrology from the Babylonians to the 

present day, intended for the general 





public and printed in the German 
character. Boll died in 1924, and it 
now appears in Roman type with a 
page greatly enlarged and illustrations 
increased in number and improved in 
quality ; and its length is much more 
than doubled by Nachtrige and Zusitze. 

The original portion is little altered, 
and some errors are repeated. P. 45: 
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‘Umlaufzeit durch den Tierkreis, von 
Friihlingspunkt zu Frihlingspunkt’ is 
said to be 88 days for Mercury and 225 
for Venus. This mistake is often made 
by scholars ignorant of the sky, but 
an astronomer like Boll should have 
avoided it. These are the times of the 
two planets’ revolutions round the Sun 
in the Copernican system: the time of 
their passage through the zodiac is of 
course on an average the same as the 
Sun’s, one year. P. 50: Jupiter is twice 
said to be moist, and is then included 
among the dry planets. P. 53: Sagit- 
tarius is said to be Chiron ‘nach 
griechischer Deutung’. This identifi- 
cation is rare and heretical: in ortho- 
doxy Chiron is the Centaurus Australis, 
and Sagittarius is not always even a 
centaur. 

The additions, most of which are 
Mr Gundel’s, have changed the scope 
and nature of the work, and it is now 
not merely a popular epitome but a 
repertory for students of the subject in 
detail, especially if they wish to know 
of things which have come to light 
since the publication of Bouché-Le- 
clercq’s A strologie Grecque in 1899. But 
here also there are errors, as indeed a 
reader of Mr Gundel’s writings might 
expect. 

P. 120: that the fixed stars are not 
all on one plane is said to be ‘als 
spezielle Doktrin der Stoiker iiberlie- 
fert (Diels Doxogr. S. 344)’. This is 
exactly contrary to truth. The Stoics 
held that the seven planets are on 
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seven planes and all the fixed stars on 
aneighth. If the words mp0 trav érépav 
(aorépwv) Tods érépous ev inves xai Baber 
(xetcOat) required elucidation, they 
would receive it from Diels p. 466 
(Chrysipp. ap. Stob.) terdy@ar ta pev 
amhavi émi puds émipaveias, as Kal 
Opatrac* Ta Sé wrava@peva em’ GANS Kai 
GdAns ohaipas; and when Manilius 
says at I 408 that Sirius (a fixed star) 
is further away than the Sun (a planet), 
that is no divergence. But this false- 
hood is pretty sure to be repeated, 
because it is needed for the defence of 
Manil. I 394. P. 129: ‘Catal. cod. 
astr. VIII 3 S. 97, 8 aus Paulus Alex- 
andrinus (die Stelle findet sich in den 
beiden Ausgaben Schatos nicht)’. It 
is on fol. I 3 and 4 in the edition of 
1586, and I have no doubt it is also in 
the other. P. 153: what is said of 
Prop. IV 1 101 will deceive only those 
who do not read the passage. P. 193: 
‘der untere Halbkreis zeigt die Winter- 
halfte des Sonnenlaufes’ is a statement 
which a glance at the figure (XV) will 
show to be false; but that is not so bad 
as the pretence of combining two un- 
related things, the Sun’s astronomical 
dejection at the winter solstice and his 
astrological dejection in Libra. P. 201: 
the citation of Luc. I 651 ff. is inappro- 
priate, for Lucan says nothing about 
a ovvodos of the planets; and Boll’s 
‘ Erklarung ’ in Sphaera p. 362, though 
it misrepresents him, does not misrepre- 
sent him thus. 
A. E. HousMAN. 


ROMAN HISTORY AND PRE-HISTORY. 


Histoire Romaine. Tome premier: Des 
Origines a l’Achévement de la Con- 
quéte (133 avant J.-C.). Par ETTORE 
Pais. Adapté d’aprés le manuscrit 
italien par JEAN BayET. Pp. 144. 
Fascicule I. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1926. (Part 
III. of Histoire ancienne, edited by 
GLOTZ). 

Rome the Law-Giver. By J]. DECLAREUIL, 
translated by E. A. PARKER. Pp. 
xvi+ 400. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., 1927. 
16s. net. 

Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of 

Roman Imperialism. By Léon Homo. 





Translated by V. GORDON CHILDE. 
Pp. xi+371. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tribner and Co., 1927. 
16s. net. (Two volumes of History 
of Civilisation, edited by OGDEN.) 
THESE books represent a comparatively 
small part of the simultaneous effort 
now making in London and Paris to 
present a universal history drawn up 
by specialists, yet not too abstruse and 
technical for the ordinary educated 
reader. They are not all equally suc- 
cessful. The first is so far a mere frag- 
ment, stopping in the middle of a 
sentence, and cannot therefore be judged 
as if it were a complete book; but it is 
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long enough to show that it is typical 
of the work of Pais. We have, as in 
his Storia critica di Roma and Studi 
storicit, to both of which he constantly 
refers in the footnotes, on the one hand 
acute, sometimes hypercritical, handling 
of the literary material, towards which 
the author’s more mature judgment is 
a shade less ruthless, perhaps, than it 
was; and side by side with it, as if in 
proof of the old adage that an unbeliever 
is always superstitious, the most hair- 
raising reconstructions of history on 
the ruins of the traditional account (it 
might almost be said that in the con- 
structive passages, the word certain 
means ‘in the last degree hypothetical’). 
The use of archaeological evidence is 
curiously timid, and the accounts given 
of primitive Roman and Italian civilisa- 
tion and religion I can but term childish. 

Declareuil has written a very meri- 
torious book much damaged by lack of 
care in detail; indeed, it gives the 
impression of having been written, 
translated, and published with undue 
haste. There is much material here for 
the study of the development of Roman 
law down to and including the reforms 
of Justinian (which, by the way, come 
in for some severe criticism). The 
arrangement is intelligible, the refer- 
ences abundant; but the author seems 
to know very little more than Fustel de 
Coulanges, or even than Austin, as to 
the early history of law; the beginner 
will find the crowds of technical terms 
repellent, the more so as they are often 
left unexplained; and the expert will 
note with disapproval that the biblio- 
graphy does not include Dill, Maine, 
Rossbach, Rostovtzeff (except one work), 
Strachan - Davidson, Tenney Frank, 
Vinogradoff, Wissowa, or any English 





or American periodical except Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, and 
will be hampered by the multitude of 
inaccurate, antiquated, or wholly irrele- 
vant references. Still, the book may 
claim a place on the shelves of students 
who know something of the subject 
and wish for a not unreliable guide 
towards deeper knowledge. 

Decidedly the best book is that of 
Homo. Here again good work has 
been damaged by carelessness: the 
bibliography is shockingly slovenly, 
especially as regards classical authors ; 
the most persistent fault is ‘ Justinian’ 
for Justin (the epitomator of Trogus) ; 
there are many slips of author, trans- 
lator, or printer, and Mr. Childe is less 
felicitous in rendering another man’s 
work into English than in original 
composition. But these are minor 
faults, and the value of the book is very 
considerable. We have here, alongside 
of a recognition nearly as full as that of 
Pais of the untrustworthy nature of 
much of the literary evidence, a thorough 
and, in the best sense of the word, an 
imaginative use of all that archaeology 
can do to throw light on the early 
period. It is not likely that anyone 
will agree with the whole of the results 
obtained ; the author would be the first 
to admit that they are provisional ; but 
in attempting to link up scattered facts 
into a continuous narrative he has 
provided a clue to the labyrinth for 
which all who are not themselves ex- 
perts in archaeology must heartily thank 
him. For later times — he ends at 
146 B.c.—Homo is lucid, interesting, 
and not without originality, often 
bringing forward an unhackneyed point 
of view even where he can find no new 
facts. H. J. Rose. 





THE SPIRIT OF ROME. 


The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, 
and Art. By ALBERT GRENIER. Pp. 
423. Kegan Paul, Trench and Triib- 
ner, 1926. 16s. 

The Mind of Rome. 
BAILEY. 
8s. 6d. 

Die Originalitat der rémischen Literatur. 

Von GUNTHER JACHMANN. Pp. 43. 

Teubner, 1926. M. 2.60. 


Edited by CyRIL 
Pp. 515. Oxford, 1926. 





A Study of the Causes of Rome’s Wars 
from 343 to 265 B.c. By J. W. 
SPAETH, Jr. Princeton, 1926. 

THE appeal of religion, literature, and 

art so obviously transcends differences 

of race and language that it is difficult 
not to sympathise with those who are 
called upon to attempt a definition of 
the achievements of any one people in 
these departments. This task, always 
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a difficult one, is almost impossible 
when the people concerned is such a 
congeries of types and races as were 
the Romans, and this is fully recognised 
by the authors of these books, who 
would be the last to claim any finality 
for their suggestions. Mr. Bailey finds 
among the ‘ notes’ of Roman literature 
our old friends virtus and gravitas, but 
his coadjutor Mr. Bell points out that 
restraint and self-control are not the 
leading characteristics of such writers 
as Catullus and Cicero, who no doubt 
admired these virtues but did not 
succeed in acquiring them. The other 
qualities which Mr. Bailey enumerates— 
shrewdness, goodhearted benevolence, 
and ‘a brooding sense of melancholy ’— 
are no doubt characteristics of certain 
Roman writers, but there are others in 
whom they are pretty obviously absent. 
Professor Grenier begins his book by 
stating frankly that he has not the least 
idea what the ‘ Roman Spirit’ may be, 
and ends (rather half-heartedly, we 
suspect) by asserting that its leading 
features were respect for the gods, devo- 
tion to the state, and interest in the indi- 
vidual man. But surely no Roman 
writer emphasises the claim of the 
state more vigorously than Thucydides, 
Plato, or Aristotle; surely Euripides 
and Aristophanes show as much human- 
itas as Horace; and surely such inci- 
dents as the mutilation of the Hermae 
prove that even in Athens of the 
Aufklarung respect for the state religion 
was considered synonymous’ with 
patriotism. 

Professor Jachmann discusses the 
originality of Roman literature with 
German thoroughness. He rejects the 
view of Leo that Greek literature alone 
can claim to be entirely original, on the 
ground that though the Greeks created 
the Grundformen of most literary types, 
yet content is as important as form in 
determining originality. Most of his 
lecture is devoted to a study of par- 
ticular writers—e.g., Plautus, Lucretius, 
and Virgil—in whom he finds qualities 
which distinguish them from their 
Greek models, but as regards the 
characteristics of Roman literature in 
general he is cautious. ‘If we regard 
antiquity as a whole, we recognise in 
Roman literature the form in which 
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the literature of the post-classical age 
reached its completion.’ ‘The Romans 
link themselves on to the Greeks, and 
thus arises a composite culture (die 
Gesamtantike) with its Greek and its 
Roman side.’ ‘The value of a work 
of art is determined neither by form 
nor by matter; what matters is whether 
it rises into that higher sphere in which 
all arts, however different in their means 
of expression, meet on common ground.’ 
In estimating the value of a work of 
art the nationality of its creator is a 
very secondary consideration, but Pro- 
tessor Jachmann seems right in believ- 
ing that the rise of Rome saved ancient 
literature from the dilettantism of the 
Hellenistic age and restored to it some 
of the qualities which had been promi- 
nent in classical Greece, when the 
state was regarded with reverence and 
writers were not only literary men but 
citizens. 

But the value to students of the works 
of Professor Grenier and Mr. Bailey is 
quite independent of their success or 
failure in finding a formula for the 
Spirit or the Mind of Rome. Both 
books may be warmly recommended to 
those who desire a scholarly introduc- 
tion to Roman literature and thought. 
In The Mind of Rome a group of 
eight Oxford scholars has produced 
translations of characteristic passages 
of Roman writers under such heads as 
‘Epic, ‘ Bucolic,’ ‘ Story-telling and the 
Novel,’ accompanying them with such 
comments as are necessary to render 
them intelligible. If Roman literature 
is to be studied by those whose know- 
ledge of Latin is limited or even non- 
existent, teachers would be well advised 
to use this book in preference to the 
soul- destroying histories of literature 
which are the despair of examiners. 
Their pupils will at any rate get some 
idea a the literary qualities of Roman 
writers, and will be stimulated to make 
their acquaintance in the original. The 
book, which is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, ought to appeal to older 
people who have forgotten their Latin, 
or who wish to find a competent intro- 
duction to authors like Petronius and 
Apuleius who are not commonly read 
by beginners. 

Professor Grenier’s book is more 
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ambitious and covers a wider field. It 
forms part of the well-known French 
series, L’Evolution de l’Humanité, 
which is now appearing in an English 
dress, and has been admirably trans- 
lated. There are few subjects connected 
with Roman life and thought down to 
the period of the early Principate on 
which the book has not something 
illuminating to say. The professor is a 
well-known authority on early Rome, 
and his discussion of Etruscan influence 
is perhaps the best which’ has appeared 
in English, though some may object 
that he, like M. Homo, exaggerates the 
extent to which early Rome was domi- 
nated by Etruria. He seems, however, 
to have proved that the Roman alphabet 
is derived, not from the Greeks, but 
from an early form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, and that a large number of 
Roman proper names are derived from 
Etruscan roots. His discussion of 
Roman religion, if less original, is 
fresh and suggestive. ‘It was a cold 
religion, without enthusiasm, grave and 
severely official, but essentially public, 
knowing none of the dark by-ways of 
mysticism, clear, honest, and funda- 
mentally healthy.’ ‘The Romans of 
the Republican age had lost all memory 
of the notion that a god benefits by 
the life sacrificed to him.’ The essen- 
tially political character of the religious 
reforms of Augustus is well brought 
out. ‘Reinstated by Augustus in its 
honours and its official forms, Roman 
religion would pursue its pompous way 
for centuries yet.’ On literary questions 
the judgments of Professor Grenier are 
always interesting. ‘In general, as is 
natural in a keen rhetorician, verisimili- 
tude is for Livy the measure of truth. 
Moreover, he is not very exacting in 


the matter of verisimilitude.’ ‘The 
wisdom’ (of Lucretius) ‘is that of 
Epicurus, but the tone is rather that 
of Stoicism, or, more simply, of a 
Roman with an antique soul.’ These 
quotations are enough to show the 
value of this book even to advanced 
students. 

It is probable that seekers after a 
definition of the Roman Spirit would 
derive more help from Mr. Spaeth’s 
careful analysis of the early wars of 
Rome than from books which are con- 
cerned with her literature and art. For, 
as Mr. Bailey says, literature in Rome 
was always a possession of an educated 
few, while her achievements in war and 
administration were due to qualities 
which were very widely spread among 
her citizens. Mr. Spaeth has thoroughly 
mastered the literature of his subject, 
ancient and modern, and his conclusions 
show a sane judgment. Only in the 
war with Tarentum does he find any 
trace of an economic cause. The wars 
with the Gauls, Etruscans, Samnites 
and Latins were due to such straight- 
forward causes as the ambition of 
individuals, the restlessness of half- 
civilised tribes, and the clash of national 
ambitions. There is little that is new 
in all this, but it is as well to be re- 
minded that the spread of Rome’s 
power in Italy was not due to any 
conscious ‘imperialism,’ but was forced 
on her by circumstances. The limita- 
tions imposed on himself by the author 
prevent him from discussing the use 
which Rome made of her victories, and 
we hope that he may continue his 
researches on the period with the view 
of publishing something on this interest- 
ing problem. 

G. H. STEVENSON. 





CICERO AND ASCONIUS 


Jures HumsBert: Contribution al’ Etude 
des Sources d’Ascontus dans ses Relations 
des Débats judiciares. 15 frs. Les 
Platdoyers écrits et les Piaidoiries réelles 
de Cicéron. 25 frs. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1925. 

THE first of these dissertations forms 

an introduction to the second, which 

the author calls his principal work. 


The two dissertations overlap, and 
there is a good deal of repetition. For 
the sake of brevity it will be convenient 
to designate them as A and B. 

The portions of Asconius which are 
discussed in A are im Scaurianam, 
Milonianam, and in Cornelianam: the 
speeches against Piso and im toga 
candida are excluded as non-judicial. 
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Humbert’s thesis in A is that the 
Acta Diurna, which were used by 
Asconius, were not, as Hiibner sup- 
posed, a Journal de Rome acheté au 
numéro, but an official record of docu- 
ments which deserved to be preserved. 
He supposes that, in the case of 
criminal trials, proces-verbaux were 
drawn up by the magistrates. This 
view, he says, is entirely new. 

Our information about the institution 
of the Acta comes from Suetonius, 
Iulius, ch. 20, who says that Caesar in 
his consulship (59 B.C.) primus omnium 
institutt ut tam senatus quam pofult diurna 
acta confierent et publicarentur. This 
statement appears to be explained by 
another passage in the same author, 
where he says that Augustus stopped 
the publication of the Acta senatus. 
Previously they seem to have been 
combined with the Acta populi. 

Cicero’s speech pro Cornelio was de- 
livered in 65 B.C.—i.e., before the 
institution of the Acta—while the pro 
Scauro (54 B.c.) and pro Milone (52 B.C.) 
were subsequent to it. Humbert shows 
that whereas the commentary of Asco- 
nius on the Scauriana and Milontana 
is based on original documents drawn 
from the Acta, that on the Corneliana 
shows no such minute knowledge, and 
appears to be founded on statements 
made by Cicero himself or the accuser, 
Cominius, whose speech was preserved. 
He concludes that the commentary 
on the pro Cornelio is much less 
valuable than that on the other two 
speeches. He goes so far as to accuse 
Asconius of a blunder with regard to 
what is generally called pro Cornelio II. 
In the first of the five passages referred 
to this speech Cicero speaks of certain 
witnesses who have already given evi- 
dence against Cornelius. Asconius says 
that these were Q. Catulus, Q. Hor- 
tensius, Q. Metellus Pius, quos hac 
secunda oratione tractat, also, two who 
had not yet given evidence, M. Lucullus 
and M. Lepidus. Humbert holds that, 
except in cases of extortion, the wit- 
nesses were always heard after the 
pleadings had been concluded. He 
therefore suggests that these frag- 
ments are taken from an interrogatio 
in testes similar to the interrogatio in 
P. Vatinium testem, delivered after he 


had given evidence against Sestius. 
This is very ingenious, but it is odd 
that no record of such an interrogatio 
has been preserved, while there is 
ample evidence for the Corneliana 
secunda (Cic. Orator, 225). 

Humbert has already set forth in A 
a theory, of which he makes great use 
in B. As the theory is a strange one, 
it is necessary to give the passage upon 
which it is built. In de Orat. II. 313-4, 
Antonius is criticising those who put up 
a poor speaker to open a case. He 
then says, ‘ergo ut in oratore optimus 
quisque, sic in oratione firmissimum quod- 
que sit primum: dum illud tamen in 
utroque teneatur, ut ea quae excellent, 
serventur etiam ad perorandum.’ This 
means that, if there are several speakers, 
the best should be employed to open 
and to wind up the case, and if there is 
only one speaker, he should put his 
strongest arguments at the beginning 
and the end of his speech. Humbert 
puts on it the singular interpretation 
that when several orators spoke in the 
same speech the chief of them delivered 
two orations: (1) A discours-principium, 
and (2) a discours-peroratio. He has no 
evidence for this beyond his misinter- 
pretation of de Orat. (J.c.), but after con- 
stant repetition of his view becomes 
more and more dogmatic. It is in- 
credible that, if this was the practice in 
Cicero’s days, no hint of the fact should 
survive in his writings or in those of 
later authors. 

In B Humbert deals singly with 
Cicero’s judicial speeches. His theory 
is that the written speech was not, as 
is usually supposed, a literary edition, 
with alterations, additions, and dele- 
tions made by the author at his leisure, 
but that it represents ‘une controverse 
qui aurait comporté plusieurs prises de 
parole, entremélées de répliques’ (p. 12). 
Cicero, we are told, selected portions 
from his discours- -principium, and discours- 
peroratio, from the examination of the 
witnesses, answers to interruptions, evi- 
dence of laudatores, etc., and by a 
species of contaminatio combined them 
in the written speech. Humbert’s 
object is to dissect the written speech, 
to resolve it into its component elements 
and refer these to various stages in the 
proceedings. It is impossible to treat 
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here the points which he raises about 
all the speeches concerned. It will be 
sufficient to take two, the pro Murena 
and pro Caelio, in order to illustrate his 
methods and results. 

Various unimaginative scholars have 
been shocked by the comic element in 
the pro Murena, in view of the gravity 
of the situation and the alarmist state- 
ments in the peroration. Some have 
suspected the genuineness of the speech, 
an absurd suggestion, in view of Cato’s 
remark at the time, guam ridiculum con- 
sulem habemus (Plut. Cat. 21). Humbert 
knows a more excellent way. In § 55 
Cicero says that Hortensius and Crassus 
have already spoken, and that he is 
to speak in extremo. According to 
Humbert, this means that Cicero had 
also delivered a discours d’ouverture, 
although he ingenuously allows that 
Cicero does not tell us this (p. 129). 
He thinks, therefore, that we have to 
search in the pro Murena for two real 
speeches. He assigns to the first speech 
all that part of the oration in which 
gaiety is the dominant note, and leaves 
nothing to the second except the 
epilogue, which, he says, calls up ‘la 
derniére péripétie,’ and is nearer to the 
period of the third Catilinarian than 
the second. He quotes an unsupported 
statement of Plutarch, Cic. 35, that the 
pro Murena was a failure, and supposes 
that this refers to the second speech of 
which only the epilogue survives. 

His treatment of the pro Caelio is 
more drastic. His thesis is that Cicero 
did not speak first or last, but played a 
minor part and left Rome before the 
end of the trial. Caelius spoke for 
himself, and Humbert infers, quite 
unnecessarily, from Quintil. IV. 27, 
quae est ipsius actione defensa, that 
Caelius spoke after Cicero—i.e., last. 
He, therefore, holds that Caelius also 
delivered the ‘discours d’ouverture,’ 
was followed by Crassus (§ 23) and 
Cicero, and then spoke again. The 
proceedings took place during the 
Megalesia, April 4-10. Elsewhere 
?. .F. II. 5) Cicero gives a full account 

his movements from April 5 to 8, when 


he left for the country, not mentioning 
the trial of Caelius. But at the begin- 
ning of the same letter he refers to a 
previous epistle, now lost, describing 
the betrothal of Tullia on April 4, and 
other public and private affairs. He 
then goes on, postea sunt haec acta. 
There is no difficulty if Cicero spoke 
last, as he says he did in the speech 
(§ 70). A decision may have been 
arrived at in time for the previous 
letter. All the trouble arises from the 
attempt to foist in a ‘discours final’ of 
Caelius himself. 

Humbert thinks that in all cases the 
real pleadings took up much more time 
than is generally supposed. Thus (B. 79- 
80) he brings a passage in Flacc. 81— 
where a subscriptor, Decianus, is said to 
have six hours for his speech—into con- 
nexion with the provisions of the lex 
Ursonensis, by which a prosecutor had 
four hours, a subscriptor two hours, 
and twice as much time was given to 
the defence. On the strength of this 
he argues that the prosecution of 
Flaccus occupied twenty-four hours 
(t.e., six each to two subscriptores, and 
twelve for the chief prosecutor), while 
the defence disposed of forty-eight 
hours. To what extent the system 
followed in the lex Ursonensis is good 
evidence for practice at Rome may be 
doubted, but if we allow the evidence, 
we may ask why the unit—viz., the 
time allowed to a subscriptor—was so 
much larger at Rome (six hours) than 
at Urso (two hours)? The suspicion 
arises that in Flacc. 81 VI horas is a 
corruption for II horas. The text of 
the speech has come down to us in a 
very bad state. 

Two final remarks may be made. 
Cicero’s real speeches were taken down 
by stenographers. If the written 
speeches differed from the shorthand 
reports so widely as Humbert supposes, 
would not Cicero’s critics have drawn 
attention to the fact? Also, how is it 
that Cornelius Nepos was able to de- 
clare se praesente tisdem paene verbis 
quibus edita est eam pro Cornelio . . 
defensionem peroratam ? 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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TWO EDITIONS OF HORACE’S ODES AND EPODES. 


1. Q. Horati Flacci opera. Ocuvres 
d’'Horace: texte latin avec un com- 
mentaire critique et explicatif ... 
Odes, Epodes et Chant Séculaire 
publiés par FREpDE&RIC PLEssIs. 
Pp. Ixxvii+ 396. Royal 8vo. Paris: 
Hachette, 1924. 35 fr. 

2. Le liviche di Orazio commentate da 
VINCENZO Ussani. Vol. I.: gli 
Epodi—il 1° libro delle Odi. Seconda 
edizione. Pp.lx+158. 8vo. Torino: 
Giovanni Chiantore (succ. E. Loe- 
scher), 1922. 12 lire. 

As these important editions have 
reached the reviewer a considerable 
time after their publication, it has 
seemed advisable to notice them with 
as little delay as possible. For this 
reason the Epodes have been excluded 
from consideration. 

I. In 1903 Mr. Plessis, along with the 
Abbé Lejay, whose death in 1920 was a 
serious loss to Latin scholarship, pub- 
lished an annotated edition of Horace 
designed for the use of schools. In 
Igit appeared Lejay’s notable edition 
of the Satires ‘a l’usage des professeurs.’ 
Mr. Plessis has now issued an edition 
of the Odes and Epodes in the same 
series, and Mr. Galletier is preparing a 
commentary on the Epistles. 

The expression ‘a l’usage des pro- 
fesseurs’ may be interpreted in more 
than one sense. Mr. Plessis seems to 
aim at supplying teachers in universities 
and schools with such comments as 
they might reasonably wish to retail to 
their classes. Some of the notes are 
almost incredibly elementary, others are 
of a much more advanced character. 
Few lines are left without an explanatory 
note of some sort; nevertheless much 
information is withheld. Mr. Plessis 
gives no hint that curriculo (C. I. 1. 3) 
may be taken in more than one way, or 
that the moderns vary, as the ancients 
themselves did, in their interpretation 
of terrarum dominos euehit ad deos (ib. 6). 
Presumably he thinks that these things 
need not be told to students; but ‘les 
professeurs’ may wonder if a com- 
mentator who ostensibly caters for 
them is justified in neglecting such 
interesting questions. Several of the 
introductions to individual odes are far 


too meagre, and either ignore or skim 
lightly over problems which must be 
considered by every serious student. 
Some of the omissions are astonishing ; 
for example, neither in the introduction 
nor in the notes to C. III. 3 (not to 
mention I. 14) is there a word said 
about the alleged design of removing 
the capital to the east. Whatever 
opinion a commentator may have about 
this and about its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of Horace, he is scarcely 
entitled to ignore it. Mr. Plessis, 
indeed, quite fails to grapple with the 
problem raised by Juno's insistence 
that Troy shall not be restored. In 
the apparatus criticus, which has been 
supplied by Mr. Galletier, there is a 
useful selection of variants, but in the 
commentary the editor rather too 
frequently avoids discussion of the text 
and merely annotates the reading which 
he has himself adopted; this is the case 
even with tlimen Apuliaet (see below). 
Such omissions are much to be re- 
gretted; on the other hand we find 
items such as the following: C. I. 1.9 
proprio horreo, ‘abl. of place without 
prep.’; I. 4. 15 uitae summa breuts spem 
nos uetat incohare [Mr. Plessis prints 
inchoare| longam, ‘Smith notices the 
antithesis between breuis and longam’ ; 
I. 21. 15 Britannos, ‘the inhabitants of 
the island of Britain, now England’; 
III. 4. 21, 23 wester . .. wester, ‘in- 
insistence by repetition.’ Superfluities 
of this kind could easily have been 
spared; so could many of the longer 
notes. 

The criticisms just made concern the 
plan rather than the execution of the 
commentary. The notes contain a 
great deal of common sense and honest 
thinking, and the editor does not forget 
that he is commenting on a poet. He 
brushes aside much of the hypercritical 
rubbish which has grown up around 
the Odes. There are several good 
remarks on Horace’s vocabulary, and 
some (not all) of the notes on syntactical 
points will be found useful and instruc- 
tive. In matters of mythology, geo- 
graphy, and Realien in general the 
edition is very nearly self-sufficient. 
The literary parallels and illustrations 
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are an attractive feature. But while 
gratefully admitting all this, one must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment. 
Many of the notes are quite unworthy 
of the reputation which Mr. Plessis 
deservedly enjoys. It is unnecessary 
and undesirable to cite many instances, 
but a few may be given. 

The comment on I. 2. 15 confuses 
the Regia with the Atrium Vestae (it is 
confused with the Temple of Vesta in 
the note on IV. 2. 35). The note on 
v. 50 of the same ode assumes that 
princeps must mean princeps senatus, and 
the editor seems to have no suspicion 
of another possibility. In I. 3. 6 finibus 
Atticis:is taken as ablative. Since the 
editor (rightly) interprets reddas as 
‘duly deliver,’ it is difficuit to see what 
advantage is supposed to be gained by 
preferring a construction which is so 
unnatural and improbable in its con- 
text. I. 4.13 aequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas, etc.: ‘it was the custom of the 
ancients to kick the door in order 
to gain admission or announce their 
arrival.) This quaint notion seems to 
be derived from Orelli. 

Turning to Book III., we find a very 
unsatisfactory note on purpureo bibet ore 
nectar (3. 12), with no reference (save 
perhaps a very vague implicit reference) 
to the strongly supported and very im- 
portant variant bibit. With uexere tigres 
in v. 14 of the same poem we are bidden 
to supply im arces tgneas or in caelum, 
but no further elucidation is vouch- 
safed. In5. 15 the editor reads exemplo 
trahenti; the reading trahentis, he says, 
would have the force of an apodosis, 
while the co-ordinate participle dissenti- 
entis would not. If he will look at the 
passage once more, he will probably find 
that this is not so. The note on 5. 22, 
‘tergo abl. (=post tergum),’ can scarcely 
be called lucid. ‘Sabellis = Sabints’ 
(note on 6. 38) is a dangerous state- 
ment. In 14. 11 he takes his courage 
in both hands and reads non (suggested, 
but rejected as too bold, by Bentley) 
uirum expertae, male ominatis.... One 
scarcely expects that this will find many 
converts. In the introduction on metre, 
to which the note refers the reader, the 
hiatus is excused on the ground that 
male ominatis practically forms one 
compound word. One wishes that 


Mr. Plessis (who is the author of a 
treatise on Latin metric) would ‘ explain 
his explanation.’ In 18. 5-7, st tener 
pleno. . . craterae, Kiessling’s ludicrous 
explanation is approved ; yet Mr. Plessis 
is a sincere believer in Horatit curiosa 
felicitas! In 23. 17 immunis is trans- 
lated ‘guiltless.’ The ellipsis of a 
genitive is excused by a reference to 
Sen. Herc. 214 (wrongly printed ‘ 216’), 
where the genitive is easily supplied 
from the context, and where tmmunis 
does not mean ‘guiltless.’ Mr. Plessis 
really ought not to make light of a 
serious subject in this way. One has 
a good deal more sympathy with him 
when he flouts the difficulties in Tyr- 
rhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum 
(24. 4). a 

Had space allowed, similar remarks 
might have been made on the notes to 
Books II. and IV. The introduction 
to the Carm. Saec. is good in several 
respects, though it omits one or two 
interesting points. See, for example, 
Class. Quart. IV. (1910), pp. 145 ff. 

In I. 23. 5 ff. Mr. Plessis retains the 
traditional reading, while granting that 
uepris inhorruit ad wentum gives good 
sense. To the familiar objection that 
at the beginning of spring the leaves 
have not yet come out, he replies that 
‘le poéte peut avoir eu une distraction.’ 
In III. 4. 10 he obviously meant to 
write altricis extra limina Dauniae, but 
the text as printed most unfortunately 
has limen Dauniae. The words are 
taken to mean ‘outside the house of 
my Apulian nurse.’ Mr. Plessis does 
not, like so many editors, shirk a trans- 
lation of extra limina. The rendering 
given suggests some interesting queries, 
but the reader’s curiosity is left un- 
satisfied. The note is very meagre, and 
says nothing about the textual question 
beyond a reference to the app. crit., 
which records but does not discuss. 

The introduction contains a life of 
Horace and a literary study of the Odes, 
both to a large extent repeated from the 
editor’s well-known La poésie Jlatine, 
though account is taken of recent in- 
vestigation of the site of Horace’s villa. 
Mr. Galletier adds an interesting history 
of the text and interpretation of the 
poet, but he is rather hard on Bentley. 
In the grouping and valuation of the 

















MSS. he inclines to the views of Lejay. 
There are several misprints in the book ; 
the most annoying, apart from limen 
Dauniae, is ‘ XI¢ siécle’ for ‘ 1X¢ siécle’ 
in the dating of Bernensis 363 (p. lv.) 
On p. lvii. the same MS. is numbered 
362. The book has gloriously wide 
margins, but the typography of the 
notes is lamentable. 


2. Mr. Ussani’s commentary on the 
Odes and Epodes first appeared about 
a quarter of a century ago. We now 
have before us the second edition of 
Vol. I., containing the first book of the 
Odes together with the Epodes. The 
revision has been thorough, and many 
changes have been introduced. The 
text is more ‘conservative’; in par- 
ticular, the editor has renounced all the 
emendations of his own which appeared 
in the first edition. The book is in- 
tended chiefly for schools, but advanced 
scholars will find it both instructive and 
stimulating. It is the work of a first- 
rate scholar, an enthusiast, and a man 
of refreshingly independent judgment. 
The note on C. I. 2. 43 (identification 
of Augustus with Mercury) may be 
mentioned as one example of the light 
which his wide knowledge sheds on not 
a few passages. The literary illustra- 
tions are apt, and are drawn from a 
wide field. The treatment of linguistic 
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points, though brief, is generally satis- 
factory. It is true that the editor has 
his wild moments, as when he treats 
C. 1. 16. 5-7, non adytis . . . aeque,as a 
parenthesis and punctuates accordingly, 
or when he proposes a fantastic inter- 
pretation of ueris inhorruit aduentus foliis. 
Like Mr. Plessis, he believes (surely 
without reason) that hederae in C. I. 
I. 29 is consciously used as a less am- 
bitious word than laurus, which appears 
in the last ode of Book III.; but he 
goes farther and uses this theory as an 
argument to prove that the first ode of 
Book I., so far from being, as regards 
date of composition, one of the latest in 
the first three books, is one of the very 
earliest. There are other cases where 
Mr. Ussani’s originality and indepen- 
dence seem to produce unwarranted 
fancies. Nevertheless, the edition is a 
noteworthy one, and all lovers of Horace 
who can read Italian should possess it. 
It says new things well worth saying, 
and a genial sympathy with the poet 
informs it throughout. 

Mr. Ussani has made much use of 
some English editions, and expresses 
high appreciation of them. 

In the Introduction, p. xx, line 15, 
‘Crasso’ should be ‘ Cassio’; on p. xxxvi, 
line 23, ‘colezione’ should be‘ colazione’; 
and on p. xliii, line 2, ‘un’ should be 
‘una.’ W. B. ANDERSON. 





THE LOEB SENECA. 


Seneca ad Lucilium: Epistulae Morales. 
With an English translation by 
R. M. GuMMERE, Ph. D., Headmaster, 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 


delphia. Vol. III. Pp. vi+464. 
Heinemann; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1925. 


Tuis is the third and last volume of 
the Loeb translation of Seneca’s letters. 
The second and third of those which it 
contains are perhaps the dullest things 
the philosopher ever wrote. Perhaps 
none of them is quite as attractive as 
some of the earlier ones, those, for 
instance, in which he draws the portrait 
of the mouveau riche Calvisius, and dis- 
cusses the proper treatment of slaves 
or moralises on episodes of his holiday 
in Campania—the noisy lodgings, the 


horrors of a sea-trip to Baiae, the 
almost equal discomfort of the return 
to Naples by the Posilipo tunnel. Still, 
even the two dull letters contain such 
oases as the delightful account of 
Nature’s wise bounty in the one, and 
the attack on the miscellaneous menus 
of the day—reminiscent of medical 
articles in our popular journals—in the 
other. And several of the others are 
full of charm or interest or both. One 
may instance the ninety-seventh, in 
which Seneca, that notorious ‘ conuicia- 
tor saeculi sui’ actually undertakes to 
show that his age is no worse than 
others as regards love of luxury and 
immorality, quae obtecit suis quisque tem- 
portbus ; the hundred and second, where 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
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inspires him with no little eloquence ; 
the hundred and seventh, on resigna- 
tion ; the hundred and eighth, on vege- 
tarianism ; the hundred and fourteenth, 
on style as the mirror of morals; the 
hundred and twenty-second, a most 
entertaining essay on the ‘ Antipodes’ 
of Rome, who turned night into day 
and day into night, and, it was alleged, 
nec ortentem solem uiderunt nec occidentem. 

The inclusion of these letters in the 
Loeb series will, I hope, spread the 
knowledge of Seneca in Britain and 
America, and widen the already con- 
siderable circle of his admirers. I am 
sorry to have to say that this translation 
seems to me to suffer from two serious 
defects. In the first place, it fails to 
reproduce one of the chief character- 
istics of Senecan style. The translator 
of Seneca is not often confronted with 
the difficulty that so often exercises the 
translator of Virgil or Tacitus—the 
difficulty of finding an English equiva- 
lent for some exquisite word of his 
original. It is Seneca’s brevity that 
makes him so hard to translate; and 
here again we find little or none of the 
‘maimed’ brevity of Sallust and Taci- 
tus, which makes us pause at times and 
wonder whether a sentence is really 
Latin at all. Seneca’s brevity is un- 
mistakably Latin: all it does is by 
means of asyndeton, emphasis, apposi- 
tion, and similar devices to push to its 
uttermost extreme that quality of the 
language which has made it so excel- 
lent a vehicle for the monumental in- 
scription of all kinds. The translator 
who would write intelligible English 
will find himself continually forced to 
expand ; all the more must he be con- 
tinually on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to economise, counting words, 
nay, sometimes syllables, with a care 
not usually required of one who is not 
translating into verse. In Ep. 95. 13 
we read in Seneca ‘postquam docti 
prodierunt, boni desunt,’ which this 
translation expands into ‘ when learned 
men have appeared, good men have 
become rare’; surely ‘since savants 
arose, saints have vanished’ is equally 
accurate, and it happens to involve 
only one more word than the Latin. 
In 103. 5 Seneca says (of philosophy) 
‘tibi uitia detrahat, non aliis exprobret.’ 








‘ Let it remove your faults, not censure 
other people’s,’ is the best I can do- 
the translation runs to sixteen words, 
with its ‘let her strip off your faults 
rather than assist you to decry the 
faults of others.’ In 95.19 ‘inde tam 
multo aegrotamus genere quam uiui- 
mus’ must mean ‘our ailments are as 
heterogeneous as our diets.’ That 
uiuimus has the force I give it seems 
clear from the context ; and Seneca has 
just said ‘ ’tis our multitude of courses 
has bred our multitude of ailments.’ 
The Loeb rendering, ‘ there are as many 
classes of illness as there are classes of 
living men,’ is not only too long, it 
does not give Seneca’s meaning. 

This brings me to my second, and 
more serious, difficulty. Occasional 
slips, like the rendering of ‘ utique si’ 
by ‘provided that’ (94. 37), ‘quid 
quod ...? by ‘ Why? Because .. .’ 
(95. 12), ‘cum maxime’ by ‘especially’ 
(95- 14), ‘(membra) iam superuacua ’ 
by ‘ already useless’ (102. 27), are of no 
great importance; but in quite a number 
of cases failure to understand the Latin 
has produced something that is in violent 
conflict with the context or, it may be, 
known facts. In Ep. 94. 28 Seneca is 
handling the question whether mere 
rules (praecepta) suffice for the conduct 
of life, or whether we need also a state- 
ment of the principles on which the 
rules are based; probationes he calls 
them here, though generally he calls 
them decreta, as we shall see farther on. 
He quotes sayings like ¢e mosce as in- 
stances of ‘ rules,’ which seem to carry 
with them the evidence of their truth, 
and then proceeds: ‘ numquid rationem 
exiges cum tibi aliquis hos dixerit 
uersus: iniuriarum remedium est obliuto ?” 
etc. Ratio here clearly corresponds to 
probatio : ‘ will you insist on being told 
why it is so?’ The translator's ‘ shall 
you not call yourself to account ?’ misses 
the whole point. In § 46 of the same 
letter the reader of the translation will 
be surprised to find Seneca saying that 
Agrippa was ‘the only person among 
those whom the civil wars raised to 
fame and power who prospered in 
his statecraft.’ One hardly thinks of 
Agrippa as a statesman at all. Anyhow, 
the Latin is ‘felix in publicum fuit,’ 
‘his prosperity redounded to the public 
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weal.’ In 95. 19 (just before the pas- 
sage commented on above) Seneca 
remarks ‘that so many dishes must 
needs disagree and be indigestible,’ and 
adds ‘nec mirum quod inconstans 
uariusque ex discordi cibo morbus est,’ 
which is translated ‘and no wonder, 
for diseases that result from ill-assorted 
food are variable and manifold.’ ‘For’ 
has no sense here: Seneca is adding a 
point, not explaining the previous one, 
and ‘quod’ means ‘ the fact that.’ The 
Teubner text is partly responsible here, 
1 think: it has dropped one of its abun- 
dant commas after mirum, and Dr. 
Gummere follows the lead. In 95. 60 
Seneca is again concerned with the 
debate ‘ rules’ v. ‘ principles,’ or ‘ doc- 
trines, as Dr. Gummere here aptly 
enough turns decreta. ‘ Non intellegunt 
hi qui decreta tollunt,’ he says, ‘eo ipso 
confirmari illa quo tolluntur.’ What 
can one make of the sentence ‘ they do 
not understand that these doctrines are 
strengthened by the very fact of their 
removal,’ which stands in the transla- 
tion? Seneca means, of course, that 
the importance of decreta is established 
by the very arguments with which 
attempts are made to disprove it. The 
sentences that follow make all this per- 
fectly clear: and, after all, what else 
can the Latin mean? In 96. 3 Seneca 
writes: ‘ Vesicae te dolor inquietauit, 
epistulae uenerunt parum dulces, detri- 
menta continua: propius accedam, de 
capite timuisti. Quid? tu nesciebas 
haec te optare, cum optares senectu- 
tem?’ The evils in the first sentence 
are, I think, imaginary. ‘Have you 
had bladder trouble? Has bad news 
reached you by letter? Have you had 
a run of losses? Nay, I’ll come nearer 
home, and ask, ‘Have you had reason 
to fear for your life?” What of it? 
Didn’t you know?’ etc. Dr. Gummere 
has completely misunderstood the pas- 
sage, and thinks that the letters in 
question came from Lucilius, and that 
detrimenta continua means ‘you were 
continually getting worse’; propius acce- 
dam (for which it is certainly most 
difficult to find a phrase) he turns ‘I 
will touch the truth more closely.’ 
In 100. 2 we read: ‘ Fabianus mihi non 
effundere uidetur orationem, sed fun- 
dere: adeo larga est et sine perturba- 
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tione, non sine cursu tamen. IIlud 
plane fatetur et praefert, non esse trac- 
tatam nec diu tortam.’ The subject of 
fatetur et praefert is of course oratio, the 
style of F.: ‘one thing it shows plainly 
enough—viz. it hasn’t been mauled 
about and racked for hours.’ Dr. Gum- 
mere translates: ‘This is indeed what 
he announces clearly in his preface, 
that,’ etc. In 104. 28 ‘quam’ refers 
to iuuentus, not corruptela; in 108. 22 
calumnia is ‘ prosecution’ (delatio), not 
‘ gossip’; in 110. 8 ila is ablative, not 
nominative; in 113. 20 tuste decernere is 
‘to vote righteously,’ not ‘hand down 
just opinions.’ In 108. 37 ‘eripienda 
sunt uento uela’ means ‘he must furl 
sail’: apart from the question of Latinity, 
Seneca will hardly require his ideal 
‘gubernator’ to ‘let his sails be torn 
away by the winds.’ In 115. 3 Seneca is 
describing some of the qualities which 
the good man’s soul, could we inspect it, 
would reveal: ‘ thriftiness, moderation, 
endurance, refinement, affability, and— 
though hard to believe—love of one’s 
fellow-men, that good which is so rare 
in men.’ Sothetranslation; but Seneca 
writes ‘ frugalitas, etc., et-—quis credat ? 
—in homine rarum humanitas bonum,’ 
i.e. ‘and love of humanity, a virtue, 
incredible as it may seem, rarely found in 
human beings.’ In 118. 1 Seneca quotes 
a famous sentence from Cicero’s corre- 
spondence in the form, ‘(iubet ut) si rem 
nullam habebit, quod in buccam uenerit 
scribat,’ which is translated, ‘even if 
nothing enters your head to write about, 
write anyhow.’ Here again the odious 
comma after uenerit in the Teubner 
text and Dr. Gummere’s helps but to 
confuse. 

I am sorry to have to stress these 
points ; they seem to me important and 
rather numerous. On the whole Dr. 
Gummere has done his work well: it 
shows many signs of care and con- 
scientiousness. I have not noticed a 
single case of a clause getting omitted 
in translation, an accident liable to 
befall any translator, and particularly 
liable to befall the translator of an 
author with Seneca’s staccato style. 
The difficult letter No. 114 is very 
well rendered; indeed it is not, as a 
rule, in the difficult passages that the 
translation fails to satisfy. It must 
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be remembered that the translator of 
Seneca is practically an explorer, with 
none of the convenient commentaries 
at hand which are available to the 
translators of most of the classical 
writers. In such cases the saw cvy Te 
50’ épyouévw has double weight. But 
I find it hard to forgive Dr. Gummere 
for having at Ep. 97. 16, where Professor 
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Capps had given him the right rendering 

of patientia, relegated this to a footnote! 

and put his own impossible one in the 

text. WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 





1 His rejection of Professor Capps’ version 
of illa naturalia et grauia de praesentibus 
soluerent is, however, perfectly sound. 





THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


The Historia Augusta: Its Date and 
Purpose. By NORMAN Baynes. Crown 
8vo. Pp. 149. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

In Vol. XXXVIII. (1924) of this Review 
Baynes sought to prove in an article 
of not quite four pages (pp. 165-169) 
that the so-called Historia Augusta was 
composed under Julian the Apostate. 
I confess that at first I was sceptical 
and shook my head. Baynes has now 
produced a book of 149 pages in which 
he supports his thesis in detail; and 
this book, I may say at once, has con- 
vinced me. 

It is common knowledge that the 
Historia Augusta professes to date from 
the age of Diocletian and Constantine. 
In 1889 (Hermes, Vol. XXIV.) the im- 
possibility of this chronology was 
demonstrated beyond refutation by 
Dessau, and on Dessau’s article is based 
all subsequent critical discussion of the 
problem which was first clearly formu- 
lated by him. To-day no competent 
judge still believes the Historia Augusta 
to be a product of the age of Diocletian 
and Constantine. But the question 
remains: from what date does this 
mysterious corpus come?  Dessau’s 
answer had been the time of Theo- 
dosius the Great. Otto Seeck argued 
for the year 409-410, to say nothing 
of the fantastic placing of A. von 
Domaszewski, who ascribed it to the 
period of Gregory of Tours (the end 
of the sixth century). 

For these datings, of which Dessau’s 
seemed the most plausible, Baynes pro- 
poses to substitute the year 362-363. 
‘Are there in fact,’ he asks, ‘in the 
Historia Augusta traces of a later date 
than 363, as Dessau claims?’ With- 
out doing violence to the text, he 





succeeds in depriving of their cogency 
the alleged indications of composition 
after 363. Here Baynes stands on the 
same ground as Dessau to this extent: 
that for him, too, there is as little ques- 
tion of the work’s origin in the age of 
Diocletian and Constantine as there is 
of a later recension (Uberarbeitung). 
Further, Baynes admits the use of the 
Caesares of Aurelius Victor in the Vita 
Seuert; and, since the Caesares were 
written in A.D. 360, this year becomes 
the terminus post quem for the compila- 
tion of the Historia Augusta. Dessau 
had also maintained that the compilers 
used Eutropius, who dedicated his 
Breuiarium to the Emperor Valens. 
Since Eutropius wrote some time 
after 363, there would be no need to 
waste words over Baynes’s theory if 
Eutropius were really proved to be a 
source of the Historia Augusta; but the 
parallels between the Historia Augusta 
and Eutropius can be adequately ex- 
plained by the assumption, which has 
often been suggested, of a source com- 
mon to both. On this side, therefore, 
Baynes’s view encounters no difficulty. 
The outcome of a careful reconsidera- 
tion by Baynes of the arguments ad- 
duced by Dessau in favour of the 
Theodosian dating is that no trace is 
found of any reference to a year later 
than 363. In the same way Baynes 
deals with the anachronisms propounded 
by Seeck, and with the same result. 
After Baynes has thus in the first 
section of his book—a section devoted 
to negative criticism—removed the 
whole of the objections to his new 
dating, in the second he sets forth his 
positive conception of the Historia 
Augusta. He emphasises the propa- 
gandist character of the collection, 
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which had previously been recognised 
by Tropea, and would explain the 
compilation as a Tendenzmachwerk in 
favour of the Emperor Julian. This 
theory is admirably fitted by the pass- 
age in Vita Cari 9 about Ctesiphon and 
a victory over the Persians. With 
Baynes’s characterisation of the His- 
torva Augusta as a pronounced Tendenz- 
schrift I can only concur: in 1920 I 
used the words (Hermes, Vol. LV., 
p- 310), ‘The whole undertaking is 
consciously directed to the service of 
pagan propaganda.’ It is true that at 
that time I still believed the work to 
have had its origin in the Theodosian 
period ; but the references to the Roman 
aristocracy which Dessau detected, and 
which he would refer to the time of 
Theodosius, do not by any means admit 
of being dated to year or day. Between 
Dessau’s dating and that of Baynes 
there are only, roughly, some thirty 
years; and Dessau himself, as Baynes 
observes, had originally considered the 
possibility that the Historia Augusta, or 
at least some parts of it, was written 
earlier than 363—that is to say, before 
the death of Julian brought to an end 
the Flavian dynasty whose praises are 
sung in this collection of Lives. It is 
precisely this view which Baynes has 
now shown to be right. The key to 
the problem of the Historia Augusta is 
its relation to Julian ; and to Julian, who 
could trace his descent to Claudius II. 
—the definite favourite of the Historia 
Augusta—Baynes has discovered a large 


number of references. They culminate 
in the Vita Alexandri Seueri, the Life 
which previously presented the supreme 
problem. What was the meaning of 
this ‘ludicrous, lying panegyric,’ as 
Niebuhr called it a century ago? To 
that question Baynes has at length 
supplied the answer. The Vita is a 
propagandist’s homage to Julian: as 
Baynes shows in the third section of 
his book, the portrait of Severus Alex- 
ander in this biography wears the 
features of Julian. It is familiar that 
Marcus Aurelius and Alexander the 
Great were the models always present 
to Julian’s mind: as Hénn had already 
recognised, it is the characteristics of 
precisely these two personalities which 
are united by the biographer of Severus 
Alexander in his Vita, and, as Baynes 
has seen, it is in reality their admirer 
and imitator, Julian himself, whom the 
propagandist glorifies under the mask 
of Severus Alexander. 

Thus, in my opinion, Baynes has 
spoken the decisive word. His book 
forms a landmark in research on the 
Historia Augusta: it is the most valu- 
able publication on this subject since 
the pioneer essay of Dessau. A par- 
ticularly pleasing feature of the work is 
the tone of the whole discussion—its 
restraint, its rigorous method, and, not 
least, the respect which the author 
shows for his predecessors, on whose 
shoulders he is conscious of standing. 


Ernst HORL. 
Rostock. 


TREASON 


Offences against the State in Roman Law 
and the Courts which were competent to 
take Cognisance of them. By PANDIAS 
M. Scuisas, Diploma of the Faculty of 
Laws of the University of Athens, 
Doctor of Laws of the University of 
London. With a preface by S. H. 
LEONARD, B.C.L.,M.A. Pp.xx+248. 
London : University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1926. tos. 6d. net. 

THE subject of this book is one on 

which a work of value might be written. 

Historians and jurists alike would 

welcome a satisfactory summary of the 

problems in their present state, and they 





IN ROME. 


would be still more grateful for some 
contribution to their solution. And 
contributions of a sort are not difficult 
to make. It is possible, for instance, to 
say something more than Mr. Schisas 
does about the reasons why the charge 
of matestas minuta grew up beside that 
of perduellio, about the nature of the 
quaestio established by Saturninus, about 
the definition of the charge during the 
eighties of the last century B.c., about 
its application in particular forms as the 
sanction of particular constitutions, or 
about Mr. Plaumann’s views of thesenatus 
consultum ultimum, if that phrase may be 
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permitted. But these opportunities 
Mr. Schisas has omitted to take. To 
matters such as the dispute between 
Ludwig Lange and Mommsen over the 
lex Appuleia, or the evidence of the 
treatisead Herennium, or Mr. Plaumann’s 
contentions, he does not refer. 

It is no work of supererogation when 
the writer of the preface (p. vii) 
announces that the author is a sound 
classical scholar. Some, indeed, of the 
peculiarities which this book contains 
do not call for complaint. Fagons de 
parler such as ‘ magistrature’ (passim), 
‘Prince Augustus’ (passim), ‘P. M. 
Scaevola 4m 66) or ‘ Scipion the African’ 
(p. 43) are merely less usual than in- 
telligible. Other features, however, are 
more serious. A sample from the 
bibliography (p. 236) may raise the 
brows—‘ Tacitus: Annalium, Historia, 
Dialogis de Oratoribus.’ So, too, may 
plebiscitum Licinia-Sextia (pp. g and 246), 
tus prouocatione (p. 46), album iudicium 
(passim), or the use of ‘L. Ennium 
. . - recipi Caesar inter reos uetuit’ 
(Tac. Ann. III. 70) as evidence that 
‘L. Ennius was tried . . . for mazestas’ 
(p. 193, n. I). 

In a second passage the writer of the 
preface says ‘we have verified scores, 
if not hundreds, of the valuable footnote 
references which he’ (the author) ‘ gives 
in extenso and have not discovered a 
single error.’ It is a pity that the foot- 
notes were not examined throughout. 
The first on p. 91 would be better for the 
loss of ‘ Cervilius Ahala’; the second on 
p. 134 might be altered with advantage; 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities. 
By A. PeTriz, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE multiplication of school books, generally 

of an elementary kind, shows no signs of slack- 

ening. Where good and well-tried manuals 
are already in the field, it seems a pity to deluge 
the market with new and untried ones: far 
better revise old favourites! But here and 
there a new book is a real improvement on 
certain existing manuals, and this present 

‘compendium’ is one of them. The book is 

a multum in parvo; and, though it will not 

supersede the Roman sections in Gow’s ‘Com- 

panion,’ it ought to prove most useful in the 
classroom. It is true that this sketch deals 
mainly with republican history, but it will also 
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so, too, might the third on p. 216, where 
Salvius Julianus has a mishap; and on 
p. 134 and p. 141 there are notes which 
run the gravest danger of seeming to 
impute to Mr. Strachan-Davidson views 
precisely opposite to those which he 
really held. 

Mr. Schisas devotes thirteen pages to 
the history of the charges and 215 to the 
history of the courts which tried them ; 
but it is to be feared that his treatment 
in general is no more satisfactory than 
his handling the authorities in detail. 
His attitude to the early history is quite 
uncritical, and his remarks on the later 
suffer from too frequent failure to under- 
stand the problems. They are problems, 
too, which cannot be faced successfully 
without a greater knowledge of Roman 
history than one which allows the speech 
of Maecenas to be quoted as evidence for 
the practice of Augustus (p. 192), or the 
Appranus-acta—the most artificial of all 
the pagan acts—to be used to illustrate 
judicial procedure (p. 206 ff.). 

The most regrettable feature of the 
book remains. It comes from a Uni- 
versity Press: and on p. xx Mr. Schisas 
writes ‘that it has been possible to 
publish this work is due to a grant made 
from the Publication Fund of the 
University of London.’ With the 
reputation of the University we are not 
concerned. But the appearance of this 
book in such circumstances affects the 
good name of British scholarship in 
general, and for that reason it demands 
a protest—of which the strength is not 
to be measured by its brevity. 

HuGH Last. 


serve a larger purpose ; and the illustrations— 
many of them admirable—are a real help to the 
text. The fatal flaw in the book is its lack of 
an index; this omission ought certainly to be 
remedied if (or when) the book reaches a second 
edition. The least satisfactory section is, per- 
haps, that on Roman religion ; it is good as far 
as it goes, but it is curiously incomplete. 


Latin of the Empire. Edited by W. K. GILLIEs, 
M.A., and A. R. CUMMING, M.A. Blackie. 
4s. 6d. 

WE are glad to welcome a new and improved 

edition of this book, which has already proved 

valuable in the hands of competent teachers. 

The notes now given are, in the main, sufficient, 

but by no means always so. For example : the 

extract from Celsus, which runs to 3 pp. of text, 
has barely four lines of annotation; and the 
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prose preface to the twelfth book of Martial’s 

epigrams has but a single note assigned to it. 
Yet this piece, without some reasonable assist- 
ance, is too difficult to be tackled by boys of 
sixteen or seventeen. The extracts from Lucan 
and Juvenal are good ; but there are rather too 
many passages, we venture to think, from Mar- 
tial and Pliny—twenty-two of the latter to only 
one of Suetonius. We are glad to see some 
extracts from Quintilian; but while they were 
about it, the editors might usefully have added 
a passage or two from Manilius. ‘They may 
urge that their object was to include ‘only 
those authors whose writings are likely to be 
studied in the highest classes in schools’; yet 
they have found room for Celsus, who is not 
generally found in any school curriculum. In 
any future edition we hope that one or two 
extracts may be given from Valerius Flaccus 
and Silius Italicus, to say nothing of Claudian, 
whose poem on the Old Man of Verona is one 
of the most charming things ever produced in 
the ‘Silver’ Age. The introductory notes on 
the authors selected are very well done. There 
is no index, 


keddenda Minima. By T. E. BATTERBURY, 
M.A. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

THIS is a translation book for beginners. 
Part I. consists of sentences, arranged under 
convenient headings (e.g. Relative Clauses, Par- 
ticiples, Impersonal Verbs); Part II. contains 
a number of miscellaneous sentences. Next 
comes a full vocabulary for the two parts. 
Part III. gives hints on translation; Part IV. 
some easy continuous passages, with the mean- 
ing of all words that have not occurred in the 
two previous parts. Altogether a useful little 
book for ‘ prep.’ schools. 


Noctuinus: Dramatic Dialogues. By R. B. 

APPLETON, M.A. Clarendon Press. 1s. 9d. 
THE pieces included in this book are of the 
same type as the Ludi Persici, which have 
been so popular. They are intended to provide 
interesting reading in Latin ior second-year 
pupils, and are meant to be read in a single 
term. There are a few illustrations given, but 
(as you might expect in a volume of the ‘ Lingua 
Latina’ series) no notes, and no vocabularies. 
These ‘scenes’ are quite well done ; possibly 
some may even prefer them to the ‘ Colloquies’ 
of Erasmus, though we think this hardly likely. 


Triennium: A Three-Year Latin Course. By 
R. D. WORMALD, M.A. In three volumes. 
3s. each. E. Arnold and Co. 

AN attempt has been made in these books to 

provide everything necessary for a pupil’s 

first three years of Latin: each volume 

represents a year’s work. Books I. and II. 

contain no English-Latin vocabulary—wisely, 

we think, as it compels a boy to learn the 
various special vocabularies that are given. 

There are plenty of sentences, both Latin and 

English, to give practice to young students ; 

and at the end of each volume a small collection 

of continuous pieces, either invented or selected. 

The third book (Vol. III.) contains a really good 

selection of passages, both prose and poetry, 


with a minimum of annotation. An adequate 
Latin-English vocabulary has been added. 
Mr. Wormald’s 7riennium certainly deserves 
a trial, especially in those secondary schools 
where a majority of the boys do not learn 
Latin for more than three or four years. 


A Latin Grammar, with Middle Index. By 
R. S. BATE, M.A. Hachette. 3s. 

THE aim of this book, says the author, is to 
provide a brief and simple statement of the 
rules of Latin Grammar, conveniently arranged. 
The index is to be found in the middle of the 
book, and the edges of the volume are ‘stepped’ 
to facilitate reference. The Synopsis of Gram- 
mar at the beginning is for rapid revision ; it 
is certainly a useful feature. This new grammar 
seems very fairly complete, it is (so far as we 
have been able to ascertain) accurate in details, 
and the illustrative examples in@m@ Syntax are 
well chosen ; but whether it was really desirable 
to add another Latin Grammar—even with a 
‘ middle index ’—to the many grammars already 
in the field is doubtful. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Bate has done his work well. 


Easy Latin Readings. By G. W. MILNE, M.A., 
D.Litt. G. Harrap. Is. 
Juliana: A Latin Exercise Book. By MAUD 
REED. Macmillan. 2s. 
THE ‘Readings’ are for the most part quite 
elementary, and intended for beginners. The 
passages all deal with Roman history, and have 
been written and arranged to familiarise a young 
learner with ‘the salient points.’ There is a 
good vocabulary. This book (published at a 
very low price) will be very useful in secondary 
and preparatory schools.—Miss Reed's book 
consists of grammar and sentences, of a quite 
simple order. Suitable for very young learners. 


Greece. A short history by MARY HAMILTON. 
Illustrated from the country, the monuments, 
and theauthors. Nomap. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. Pp. xix+250. 2s. 6d. 

THIS admirably printed and admirably illus- 

trated book contains ten chapters. There is 

just enough work, then, for a term; and we 
venture to say that no better history of Greece 
has ever been written for young people. One 
of the best features of the book consists in the 
translations given—from Homer to Plutarch ; 
these give life and interest to the narrative. 

The illustrations are a delight, and they have 

been supplied with no niggard hand; there are 

about 150 of them, and how different from the 
meanly ineffective woodcuts that once used to 
be doled out as head or tailpieces for chapters ! 

Mrs. Hamilton’s book should be in use in every 

‘prep.’ school in England ; we hope she will 

some day do for Rome what she has now done 

for Greece. 


Sophocles, Philoctetes. Abridged and edited 
with notes by C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(Bell’s Shorter Classics.) 2s. 

THIS book is somewhat in the style of Sidg- 

wick’s ‘Rugby Editions’ of Greek plays, only 

not quite so well done. Still it is quitea useful 
edition, containing about half the original, with 
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brief summaries of parts omitted. The notes 
are sufficient for their purpose, but there is no 
index of any kind. The book is very suitable 
for fifth form boys, and contains just enough 
for a term’s work. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. J. A. 
NaIRN, Litt.D. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1926. Price 6s. (Library edition, 
containing the Versions, 7s. 6d.) 

THIs admirable book, even without the name of 

the late Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ to 

it, would soon be recognised as the fruit of 
many years’ careful teaching. It will prove as 
useful to younger teachers as to sixth form boys. 

More than half of it consists of a clear and 

concise analysis of Latin prose style, both in 

its historical development and in its differences 
from English. The introductory matter consists 
of eight sections: (1) Why do we write Latin 
prose? (2) the development of Latin prose, 

(3) chief divisions of Latin prose style, (4) lan- 

guage and rhythm, (5) translation of English 

into Latin, (6) various modes of learning to 
write Latin, (7) vocabulary, (8) English and 

Latin. The most valuable sections are those 

which deal with the different styles of Roman 

authors, illustrated by extracts and strikingly 
successful imitations. The hints on vocabulary 
and the difficulties of modern ideas are brief 
but stimulating. In his choice of passages for 
translation Dr. Nairn has left the beaten track 

of Burke and Macaulay, and has included a 

variety of lively extracts ranging from Shake- 

speare to Marryat. There are seventy-three 
of these selected passages for translation into 

Latin, and each of these pieces is provided with 

‘hints,’ which are always helpful. The author 

of this book is careful to remind us, in his 

prefatory note, that his manual ‘is intended as 

a contribution to the study of English as well 

as that of Latin.’ He is fully justified in so 

doing. Altogether this work deserves a warm 
welcome as a valuable addition to the standard 
equipment of sixth form teaching. 

Teachers will appreciate the fact that the 
book appears intwoforms. The Versions given 
in the ‘ Library’ edition are full of interest, and 
are distinguished by fine scholarship. 

Dr. Nairn has also sent us a copy of a 
delightful little pamphlet—Buffon’s Dzscours 
sur le Style. The French text is faced by a 
Latin version, written in the style of Quintilian. 
A brief introduction—in French—is also given. 
This brochure is published in Paris, in the 
‘Collections d’Etudes Anciennes,’ under the 
direction of L’Association Guillaume Budé. 
The Latin version appears to be an excellent 
piece of work throughout. 

E. H. BLAKENEY, 
J. R. CULLEN. 


The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By 
GEORGE M. CALHOUN. Pp. x+175. Cam- 
bridge University Press for University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1926. 

THESE sketches of economic evolution in 

Greece, the Athenian grain trade, Greek bank- 

ing and mines and mining, designed for the 


general reader and undisfigured by any in- 
appropriate paraphernalia of pedantry, are well 
done. They are written with knowledge and 
in an agreeable style. Others beside the 
general reader may peruse them with pleasure 
and profit, though they may grudge paying ten 
shillings for a little book about the size of the 
average volume in Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome. W. R. HALLIDAY. 


W. D. Ross: The Works of Aristotle, etc. 
Vol. XI. : Rhetorica, by W. RHYS ROBERTS; 
De Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, by E. S. 
FORSTER; De Poetica, by .1. BYWATER. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924. 

To possess side by side in one volume transla- 
tions of the Rhetoric, the Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum,and the Poetics is of considerable value 
to the student of Aristotle. But his gratitude is 
great when to the already classic translation of 
Bywater are added versions of such preeminent 
merit as those of Dr. Rhys Roberts and Pro- 
fessor E. S. Forster. That Dr. Roberts’ version 
of the Rhef~oric is rich in scholarship it is need- 
less to say, but it is also peculiarly adapted to 
the English reader. Among many examples of 
this might be mentioned his skilful avoidance 
of unnecessary abstract. words, his use of the 
term ‘ political’ as clearer to an English reader 
than ‘deliberative’ for Aristotle’s first category 
of oratory, and his translation of the exaggerated 
metaphor of Alcidamas (14064) as a ‘ goodly 
looking-glass (zo# “ mirror”) of human life.’ 

Professor Forster's translation of the Phe- 
torica ad Alexandrum is no less scholarly and 
lucid. The text he uses differs from that of 
Spengel, not only in the adoption of a certain 
number of readings taken from the Hibeh 
Papyrus, but also in the rejection of some arbi- 
trary emendations of Spengel, to which he 
refers in footnotes. Professor Forster suggests 
a date slightly anterior to 300 B.C., and attri- 
butes the work to a Peripatetic writer contem- 
poraneous with Theophrastus. 

Copious footnotes and a full index add to 
the value of both these translations, and the 
Editor has supplemented Bywater’s version of 
the Poetics with similar assets. 

S. K. JOHNSON, 

L. Cooper: The Poetics of Aristotle: its 
Meaning and Influence. (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome.) London, etc.: Harrap, 1924. 

PROFESSOR LANE COOPER has added a 

useful little book to the series Our Debt to 

Greece and Rome. In his second chapter he 

has given a lucid summary of the scope and 

content of the Poetics—a summary which should 
be of value to students taking courses in litera- 
ture who have not hitherto been able to acquire 
in so popular a form an accurate idea of what 
the Poetics actually says. Possibly such a reader 
could have dispensed with Chapter 4, where the 
Tractatus Cotslinianus is summarised, and would 
have preferred an enlargement of Chapter 5, in 
which Professor Cooper deals with the special 
contributions of Aristotle to poetictheory. (The 
same reader might be somewhat misled by the 
apparent implication on page 74 that Greek 
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‘middle comedy’ could be compared to The 
Tempest in the same sense that 7he Comedy o 
Errors is representative of ‘New Comedy.’) 
Readers might have preferred in Chapter 3 
some summary of Professor Cooper’s own 
Amplified Version of the Poetics, with illustra- 
tions from Greek poets, in place of the rather 
unsatisfying application of the work to the 
biblical story of Joseph. The second part of 
the book contains a necessarily brief survey of 
the influence of the Poetics throughout the ages. 
The author rightly lays emphasis on the 
criticism of the Italian Renaissance, and con- 
sequently (as he says in his Preface) he finds it 
necessary to deal with the French critics in a 
summary fashion. He is justly appreciative of 
Castelvetro, and he shows that the cramping 
effect of Italian criticism has been overestimated. 
In so small a book Professor Cooper cannot 
give any detailed account of what precisely was 
owed to the Ars Poetica and what precisely to 
the Poetics, but his remarks on the matter are 
suggestive. The book should serve as a good 
introduction to a general study of the subject. 
S. K. JOHNSON. 


Poseidonios. Von KARL REINHARDT. Pp. 
476. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1921. 

Kosmos und Sympathie. Neue Untersuch- 
ungen iiber Poseidonios von KARL REIN- 
HARDT. Pp. viiit+ 420. Munich: Beck, 1926. 
Unbound, M. 18; bound, M. 20. 

THE name of Posidonius has in recent years 

been used widely as a label for much of the 

thinking of the first century B.C. and of the first 
century A.D.; he has been further held to be 
the father of astral mysticism, of the Greek 
element in Hermetic theosophy, and of Neo- 
platonism. Professor Dobson in a lucid paper, 

C.Q. XII. 179 ff, showed that the existing 

fragments of the philosopher’s writings did not 

justify this superstructure of modern theory. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s now celebrated Posezdonios has 

given a new impulse to negative criticism. Since 

its appearance R. M. Jones has shown that 
some elements in Cicero ascribed to Posidonian 
influence are simply due to Plato ; E. Reitzen- 
stein that the arguments for the use of him by 

Lucretius are illusory; E. Bickel that some 

cosmological ideas assigned to him may rather 

belong to Neo-pythagorean teaching. 

But the new Postdonius and its sequel, which 
contains much new thought, in addition to 
matter omitted in 1921 owing to the financial 
straits of the time, does more than to destroy. 
It has yiven us a new picture of the philosopher 
as the last great thinker of antiquity to include 
man and nature in all its aspects in his survey 
and to evolve a system. The central concep- 
tion of this system is the notion of a principle 
of life penetrating all things. Fully to discuss 
it would require more space and knowledge 
than the reviewer can command; in some ways 
it involves, like the adverse view, an element of 
subjectivity, as Dr. R. Liechtenhan has urged 
in his excellent monograph, Die gottliche Vor- 
herbestimmung bei Paulus und in der Posido- 
nianischen Philosophie (Forsch. 2. Rel. u. Lit. 


a. A.u. N.T., N.F. 18; 1922), pp. 3 ff. Still, 
these two volumes are a clear contribution to 
knowledge, and no student of Hellenistic thought 
can afford to ignore them. 

A. D. Nock. 


Juden und Griechen im Rimischen Alexandreia 
Von H. I. BELL. Leipzig, J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1926. Price 2 Mks. 
40 Pf. Sewn. 

A CAREFUL treatment of the subject, for which 
Mr. Bell uses Philo, Josephus, and a vast 
amount of papyrus literature: for a notice of 
his publication of the most important piece, the 
reply of Claudius to an Alexandrian legation 
apologizing for an anti-Jewish riot in A.D. 38, 
see C.R. xxxviii. (1924), p. 212. Weknow of the 
final destruction of Jewish society in Alexandria 
under St. Cyril: Mr. Bell’s account of their 
relations with their Greek neighbours during 
the first Christian centuries is an important 
piece of historical work, ingeniously put to- 
gether from fragmentary Acts of Martyrs and 
non-literary remains. His bibliography appears 
to be exhaustive. S. GASELEE. 


Inscriptions de Délos: Comptes des Hitropes 
(Nos. 290-371). By F. Durrbach. Pp. 192. 
Paris, 1926. 

THIS volume contains the accounts of the temple 

administration of independent Delos from 246 

to 201 B.C., the accounts down to 250 having 

already appeared in /.G. XI. ii. The purpose 
of this note is only to call attention to the 
historical material contained in the new series 
of documents. The principal matter is the vase- 
foundations, which supply such valuable fixed 
points to chronology. Though these have long 
been known, the complete series is now for the 
first time clearly set out in Nos. 298, 313, and 

320, all previously unpublished, 298 giving ver- 

batim the dedications on the vases. The 

Stratonice on whose behalf Gonatas founded 

the Stratonicea in 253 seems however after all, 

despite the difficulties, to be the younger Stra- 
tonice ; for Kugler, from cuneiform evidence, 
has recently dated the elder Stratonice’s death 

to October, 254, and tmép cannot apply to a 

dead woman. The only other actual piece of 

historical evidence is, I think, the erection in 

246 of the statue of Ptolemy III. (290, 1. 130), 

already known ; but the paucity of distinguished 

people’s offerings after 245, compared with the 
earlier period, is illuminating. This volume 
will not yield much new information about 
wages, most of the work being piece-work ; but 
it throws much light on architectural matters, 
as well as on the bad debts made by the temple. 
W. W. TARN. 


A Grammar of the Vulgate, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Latinity of the Vul- 
gate Bible. By. W. E. PLATER and H. J. 
WHITE. Pp. viii + 166. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1926. 6s. net. 

KAULEN’S Sprachliches Handbuch zur bib- 

lischen Vulgata® (Freib. i. B. 1904) has no 

rival in this country, for Nunn’s /ntroduction 
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to Ecclesiastical Latin is at once wider and 
narrower in its scope. The present work is 
indisputably superior to Kaulen, being more 
intelligent, accurate, and up-to-date. If experts 
in classical Latin, Romanic languages, and 
Hellenistic Greek find provocative statements 
here and there in it, it will nevertheless prove 
most useful, and it is heartily to be welcomed. 
A. SOUTER. 


A Commentary on Cicero in Vatinium. With 
an historical Introduction and Appendices. 
By L. G. Pocock, M.A., Assistant Lecturer 
in Latin, University College, London. Pp. 
viiit+ 200. University of London Press, Ltd. 
(Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd.), 1926. 

THE Jn Vatinium is not one of Cicero’s most 

attractive efforts. Mr. Pocock, indeed, finds 

parts of it ‘extremely entertaining’; but an 
editor naturally regards the subject of his 
edition with the feelings, if not of a father, at 
any rate of an uncle, and can discern redeeming 
features in the most repulsive of his nephews. 
Yet the speech, though devoid of literary merit, 
is not without interest for the historian: it raises 
the question, perhaps even more obviously than 
does the Pro Sestio, of Cicero’s relations at this 
period with Cesar, and throws some light on 
the proceedings in the trial of Sestius in par- 
ticular, and on the position of witnesses in 

general. It deserves therefore the honour of a 

new edition ; the only other one in English is 

that of Long, 1858. 

The notes are adequate ; they make clear the 
few difficulties of translation: if they do not 
touch textual problems except occasionally, that 
is because the editor is writing for the historian 
rather than for the scholar. Forty-five pages 
of Introduction and 67 of Appendices may seem 
a heavy burden to be carried by 18 of Text, but 
the points discussed are mostly of real import- 
ance, and the conclusions often new. Some 
readers will still think that all through the 
speech Cicero is desperately afraid of offending 
Caesar, but few will hold out against Mr. 
Pocock’s vigorous defence of Vatinius. The 
appendices on the relations between the witness 
and the prosecution, and the prosecution and 
the defence, and on the probable identification 
of the Vatinian with the Julian law are especially 
thoughtful and interesting. J. B. PoyNToN. 


Characters and Epithets: A Study in Vergil’s 
Aeneid. By N. MOSELEY, Professor of 
Classics in Albertus Magnus College. Pp. 
1o4+liv. London: H. Milford, 1926. 
Ios. 6d. 

THIS is a dissertation presented by a candidate 

for the Ph.D. degree in the University of Yale ; 

it is a specimen of what is known in such pro- 
ducts as research. The kind of research here 
pursued is embodied in about fifty pages of lists, 
in alphabetical order, of (1) all the personal 
names in the Aeneid to which epithets are 
added, and the epithets (including descriptive 
phrases) used with each; (2) all the personal 
epithets in the Aeneid, and the names to which 
they are attached. These lists are, no doubt, 


useful for convenience of reference. The rest 
of the volume consists of a general discussion 
of the use of such epithets by Virgil, and the 
differences in this respect between him and his 
Greek or Latin predecessors, followed by a 
more detailed study of the epithets used of five 
characters in the poem—Dido, Juno, Venus, 
Ascanius, and Aeneas himself. Of what use it 
is to ascertain that in the Argonautica the 
name "Ijowy occurs 41 times, and Ailcovidns 
58; that the name Aeneas occurs in the Aeneid 
213 times, 78 times with an epithet; and the 
name Turnus 151 times, with 27 epithets 
applied to him, is hardly obvious, We are 
gravely told that ‘to remind the reader that 
Dido was a Carthaginian is probably the 
purpose of the epithets Sdonia and Phoenissa’; 
and that ‘the use of i#/e/ix in connection with 
Dido’s unhappy love for Aeneas serves to give 
additional pathos.’ The only part of the study 
which claims much attention is a discussion 
(pp. 55-67) of the double line of descent from 
the sons of Aeneas by Creusa and Lavinia, 
and the apparent inconsistency or confusion 
in Virgil’s treatment of a perplexed tradition. 
This is a real problem; and it is dealt with 
carefully, if ponderously, and with many 
irrelevances. That a L. Julius Caesar was 
consul in 64 B.C. might have been stated, if 
there was any occasion to state it at all, with- 
out citing, as authority for the fact, ‘ Dérpfeld, 
Troja und Ilion, Vol. ii., p. 455. A little later 
(p. 67) a line from the Metamorphoses is mis- 
quoted, and a wrong reference given for it. 
Nearly fifteen years ago the late A. D. 
Godley wrote in the C.R. of these doctoral 
dissertations as ‘when they did not endeavour 
to erect a many-storied edifice of highly con- 
trovertible conclusions on the quaking sands of 
a petitio principit, adopting the safer, if less 
ostentatious, method of proving, by a multi- 
plicity of instances, what is perfectly obvious 
already.’ This is unhappily as true now as it 
was then. J. W. MACKAIL. 


The Deeds of Augustus. By DAVID M. ROBIN- 
SON. (Reprinted from 7he American Journal 
of Philology, Vol. XLVII., No. 1.) Pp. 1-54, 
with 7 plates. 

THIS is a reprint of an extremely valuable 
article by Professor D. M. Robinson, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. It was known be- 
fore the war that fragments of the Res Gestae of 
Augustus had been found at Pisidian Antioch, 
and Sir W. M. Ramsay had published a large 
number of them in Journal of Roman Studies, 
Vol. VI., pp. 108-129. Since then Mr. Robinson 
has discovered still more, and has with exem- 
plary skill and patience collected and pieced 
together all the fragments, which are now pub- 
lished (as a text of the Res Gestae) under the 
fitting title of Monumentum Antiochenum. 

This revised text is full of interest. It is in 
Latin, since Antioch was a colony, and so no 
Greek version was appended, but the new read- 
ings it gives tend to show that the Greek of the 
Ancyran monument follows the Latin more 
closely than was imagined. For instance, in 
I. 5 the new reading is ‘ Dictaturam .. . mon 
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recepi’ (ovx édeEdunv), and in the next sentence 
the new variant ‘ Von deprecatus sum in summa 
frumenti penuria’ corresponds more closely to ob 
mapnTnodpny than the ‘non recusavi’ suggested 
by editors. Similar closeness will be found at 
the end of V. 16, where ‘ quater milliens cérciter’ 
corresponds to é¢yyvs, and at the beginning of 
18, where ‘ publicae opes’ is much nearer to 
Bnpoora mpocodo than the proposed ‘ vecti- 
alia. 

In I. 1 ‘a dominatione’ is read, and in I. 3 
the conjecture ‘veniam petentibus’ is con- 
firmed. In II. 5 Haverfield’s restoration of 
‘ intra perpaucos dies’ is shown to be correct, 
and in III. 7 ‘ Princeps senatus’ receives sup- 

rt, while in IV. 11 ‘iuxta aedes Honoris’ 

comes ‘ante aedes Honoris.’ Most interest- 
of all, in IX. 34 comes the new reading ‘ Post id 
tempus auctoritate praestiti omnibus, potestatis 
autem nihilo amplius habui quam ceteri qui .. .,’ 
where the word ‘auctoritas’ is very significant, 
and far more definite than the usual restoration 
dignitas.’ 

This is then a real contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Res Gestae of Augustus. But I 
could wish that Mr. Robinson had not decried 
so consistently the efforts of his predecessors. 
His own work is good enough : there is no need 
to tell us where Mommsen or Ramsay was 
‘wrong,’ or what Hardy does not ‘know,’ and 
this is what he does on every other page. Play- 
ing at omniscience is a dangerous game nowa- 
days, but surely Mr. Robinson should ‘know’ 
of the editions of the Res Gestae by Allmer, in 
1889, and by Malcovati, in 1919, and might 
have mentioned Haverfield’s conjecture ‘intra 
perpaucos dies,’ which is here borne out. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli de grammaticis et rhetori- 
bus. Edidit apparatu et commentario criticis 
instruxit RODNEY POTTER ROBINSON. Pp. 
x+80. Paris: Edouard Champion, 1925. 

MR. ROBINSON’S preliminary study of the 

manuscript basis of this work was noticed in 

C.R. 1924, 90. The edition which he has now 

published is equipped with a copious apparatus 

and full notes on controversial points, as for 
instance on the name Laevius (3. 3) and on the 
spelling Zmyrna (18. 1). His conjectures in 

3. 4 conductus < esse dicitur atquein Hispaniam 

deductus> ut Oscae doceret, 13 Eros <liber- 

tinus >, 28 cornibus arietts are attractive, as is 
also his tentative proposal in 25. 7 eas <medtta- 
tiones rhetores Latini conten>tiones, Graeci 
auvrdces uocabant, epi adyeos for perialegos 
in 9. 2 is ingenious, but the form of the geni- 
tive is hardly possible, unless the work which 

Orbilius so designated was a poem. 

Our feelings to the editor must be feelings of 
gratitude. Gratitude has been defined as a 
thankful acknowledgment of favours past and a 
hopeful anticipation of favours to come. May 
we hope that Mr. Robinson will make us 
further in his debt by editing the other remains 
of the De wuirts tllustribus, Reifferscheid’s 
edition being both old and hard to procure, and 
by clearing up in some measure the question 


recently reopened by Behrens? of the later use 
of that treatise? A. D. Nock. 





The Scriptores Historiae Augustae. With an 
English translation by DAVID MaGIE, Ph.D. 
In three volumes. Vol. II. Pp. xliv+485. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann ; and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1924. 10s. net. 

IN our notice of the first volume of this work 

(C.R. XXXVIII. 181) we called attention to 

certain surprising inaccuracies of translation : 

the present volume is less open to criticism in 
this respect, but there are some curious render- 
ings. /umultuaria manus means ‘an irregular 

force,’ not ‘a turbulent band’ (Gord. XV. 2); 

lactes means ‘roes,’ not ‘milk’ (Z/ag. XXIII.8: 

the ‘ milk’ of lampreys and pikes is a strange 

conception !): Jud/tcari does not mean ‘to be 
publicly disgraced’ (Sev. Ad. XXXIV. 2), nor 

decurrere ‘advance to the attack’ (J/ax. VI. 1; 

the reference is to the manceuvre known as 

decursio); castrenses ministri are not ‘camp- 

servants ’ but ‘court-lackeys’ (Sev. A/. XLI. 3). 

It is rather misleading to give ‘fratricide’ as a 

rendering of parricida. The editor has sug- 

gested a few emendations in the very corrupt 
text. Dicens:<diceris>’ makes good sense 
in Max. IV. 7, but. others seem unnecessary 

(agebat is not so good as Peter's agere in Sev. 

Al, XXIII. 2), or are rather long shots ; one 

would like to accept oferam dabant for ambu- 

labant in Sev. Al. XLV. 3, but impatibilia .. . 

dictu, ‘ intolerable to relate,’ will not do! The 

brief notes may be found useful ; but in saying 
that the appointment of Ulpian and Paulus to 
the prefecture of the Guards was ‘an important 

step in the transformation of this post from a 

military office to a judicial one,’ Dr. Magie 

forgets Papinian. The Introduction gives an 
account of recent contributions to the vexed | 
problem of the date and sources of the Historia 
Augusta, but was, of course, written before Mr. 
Norman Baynes’ essay had appeared. Perhaps 
Dr. Magie will express his view on the inter- 
esting suggestion made in that work in his 
concluding volume. ‘Irridescent’ is an odd 
spelling (p. 143). H. STUART JONES. 


Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior : Carmina 
Latina Epigraphica. Conlegit FRANCISCUS 
BUECHELER. J///. Supplementum: Curauit 
ERNESTUS LOMMATZSCH. Pp. vi+178. 
Lipsiae, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1926. 
M. 5; bound M. 6.25. 

THIRTY years have intervened between the 

publication of Buecheler’s Carmina Latina 

Epigraphica and the appearance of this sup- 

plementary volume. Much new material has 

accumulated in the interval, thanks mainly to 

Italy and North Africa. Buecheler's collection 

included 1858 items; the supplement continues 

the old numeration, and runs from 1859 to 2299. 

Most of the inscriptions now added had already 

found a place in Engstrém’s very useful edition 

(1912), and many of the Christian items are 

taken from Diehl. The inscriptions brought to 








1 Cf. C.R. 1924, 89. 
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light since the appearance of Engstrém’s collec- 
tion are for the most part very short or very 
fragmentary. A notable exception is the 
epitaph of Allia Potestas (No. 1988), around 
which a stupendous mass of “literature” has 
grown. Lommatzsch writes a few useful com- 
ments on this inscription, but his notes are 
largely concerned with literary affinities; a 
fuller treatment was certainly desirable, even in 
a volume where the space at the editor’s com- 
mand was limited. The very puzzling epitaph 
of Julius Faustus (No. 2121) is still being 
actively discussed by scholars; our editor 
makes no contribution of importance to its 
elucidation. Since 1912 new light has been 
thrown upon many of the inscriptions in Eng- 
strém’s collection. The present editor takes 
due account of this ; he is also very industrious 
in finding literary sources and parallels, in 
which task he has received generous help from 
Hosius. He omits several of Engstrém’s 
inscriptions, and in accordance with Buecheler’s 
original plan he strictly limits the number of 
Christian inscriptions included. A few of 
Buecheler’s carmina are now given in a more 
complete or accurate form. 

The metrical problems are many, and often 
desperate. The present editor cannot be accused 
of shirking them, whether we agree with him in 
particular cases or not. In some passages 
where he brusquely condemns a line he ought 
rather, perhaps, to have sought an excuse for it. 
No. 2068 is written in very fair elegiacs, but in 
v. 7 we find duodeuiginti natales ni numerarem. 
The note says merely ‘numerus hexametrum 
turbat.’ But the synizesis of the two vowels 
of duo could easily be paralleled. 

The volume is, on the whole, a useful and 
worthy supplement to Buecheler. If the com- 
mentary is sometimes disappointingly meagre, 
the same could be said of most commentaries 
on inscriptions. But Buecheler would not have 
left the much-debated No. 2054 without a word 
of attempted explanation. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


Lateinische Umgangssprache. Von J. B. Hor- 
MANN. Pp. xvit+184. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1926. M. 5; bound, M. 6.5c. 

Dr. HOFMANN, co-editor of the fifth edition of 

the Stolz-Schmalz grammar, has provided in this 

little book a classification of Latin colloquial 
expressions, with numerous examples. He is 
not concerned with what he regards as the 
hopeless attempt to divide the extant remains of 

Latin speech into sermo familiaris, vulgaris, 

plebeius, etc. ; as for the term ‘ Vulgar Latin,’ 

he will have nothing to do with it. His aim is 
to discover, with the aid of modern languages, 
what kinds of expression are genuinely 
colloquial, and then to collect examples of these 
kinds from various Latin authors and present 
them in orderly arrangement. Colloquial 
language, he holds, is essentially emotional, 
while the ordinary language of literature, science, 
law, etc., is predominantly intellectual. 

Dr. Hofmann occasionally seems to elaborate 
the obvious with unnecessary pomp and circum- 
stance, and a few of his sentences (¢.g., the 





first of paragraph 6) make one reverently bow 
one’s aching head before the awful power of 
the German language. But the arrangement 
of the matter is clear, and even to advanced 
scholars the admirable collections of examples 
and the parallels drawn between Latin and 
other languages will be very welcome. 

The bibliography, even with the supplement 
on p. 173, does not do justice to the author's 
wide reading. There are useful indexes. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


The Roman Provincial Governor as he appears 
in the Digest and Code of Justinian. By 
HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW (Ph.D. Prince- 
ton). Colorado College Publications. General 
Series 140. Language Series, Vol. III., No. 1. 
Pp. 54. Colorado Springs : Colorado College, 
1926. 

SINCE the writer’s aim is to give ‘an account 

of the governor’s functions as they are depicted 

in the juristic writings and constitutions ac- 
cepted by Justinian as the law for his own 
time,’ no ‘reference is made, except incident- 
ally, to the period at which a particular legal 
work or constitution originated.’ Dr. Mierow 
has not attempted to illustrate the provisions of 
the Digest or Code by the evidence of contem- 
porary literary works or of the papyri, nor has 
any effort been made to trace the historical 
development of the offices mentioned in the 
constitutions. The result of this abstention is 
that the author’s treatment lacks actuality. 

Two examples will suffice. On C./. 1X. 12,10 

(prevention of armed retainers in the service of 

private citizens) Dr. Mierow writes (p. 38): 

‘ These extreme penalties seem to indicate that 

the governor did not always do his utmost to 

prevent the rise of powerful landlords, and 
that affairs were often far from serene in the 
provinces. There is no hint that there is any 
positive evidence from other sources in support 
of this ‘indication.’ On C./. IX. 5, 1 (preven- 
tion of the maintenance of private prisons) the 
comment is ‘apparently these great landlords 
even went to the extreme of having private 
prisons on their estates ’; but there is no citation 
of Lips. Inv. 244, Cairo Cat. 67005, 18. In 
fact, Dr. Mierow in this Princeton Dissertation 
has given a useful summary in English of those 
provisions of the Digest and the Code which 
are concerned with the duties and the powers 
of the provincial governor—but he has not given 


more than this. NORMAN BAYNES., 


Forum und Palatin. By CHR. HULSEN. Pp. 
102, 30 text illustrations, 64 plates, and a 
plan. Munich, etc.: Drei Masken Verlag, 
1926. Sewn, M. 9.50; cloth, M. 12.50. 

THIS attractive volume is part of a new series, 

Die Baukunst, under the general editorship of 

Dagobert Frey. Hiilsen is a master of his 

subject, but this book is of a popular character, 

and, unlike his earlier book on the Forum, con- 
tains no references or bibliographies. Contro- 
versy is avoided: he does not mention Pinza’s 
widely accepted identification of the temple 
of Apollo Palatinus, nor does he hint that any 
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part of the temple of Venus and Rome is later 
than Antoninus Pius. Such omissions make 
the book useless to serious students, but it is a 
clear and lucid sketch of the history of the 
region, illustrated by good plates, which include 
many interesting drawings of ruins now de- 
stroyed. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Studit critict di Filologia Classica e Moderna. 
Vol. I., by ENRICO COCCHIA. Pp. viii+420. 
Naples: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1926. 
Paper, L. 25. 

THIS volume consists chiefly of articles re- 

printed from periodicals. Sixteen sections, 

more than half the book, are concerned with 
antiquity. They vary greatly in scale and 

quality. Some are public discourses of a 

rhetorical character, others short notes on small 

points of history or scholarship. Cocchia is 
always ingenious, lively, and readable, and he 
makes many clever points, mostly in defence 

of tradition. He is a Latinist rather than a 

Grecian, and the worst article deals with Photius’ 

account of Lucius of Patrae: his interpreta- 

tion of this passage is logically unsatisfactory, 
and does violence to the Greek. His best 
work concerns Horace, Virgil, and Campanian 
topography ; but it is to be hoped that the 
printer’s devil substituted ammnem for aguam as 
the second word of Georgics III. 14, quoted 
on p. 86. The most elaborate article deals 
with the origin of the Eucharist : the value of 
this must be judged by specialists. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Sancti Ambrostt Oratio de Obitu. Theodosiz. 


Text, translation, introduction, and com- 
mentary. By SISTER MARY DOLOROSA 
MANNIX. Pp. xvit+166. Washington: The 


Catholic University of America, 1925. 
THE editor of this book has lost a great oppor- 
tunity. It is the first annotated edition of any 
part of St. Ambrose, excepting the hymns ; and 
it is quite unsatisfactory. The Oratio is of 
considerable historical value, and in her 
historical notes alone does Miss Mannix do the 
treatise justice, though even these are too often 
jejune. The absence of anything but a partial 
and mediocre study of Ambrose’s Latinity left a 
good opening here for linguistic annotation. 
There are few authors whom it is so easy and 
so satisfactory to annotate as Ambrose: if his 
vocabulary is rich and coloured, he repeats his 
ideas and his phraseology in such wise that one 
is hardly ever at a loss to explain him by him- 
self. But Miss Mannix’s notes are rarely, if 
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ever, sufficient; they show little evidence of 
reading, even in her author. Above all, she 
has not realised that knowledge does not con- 
sist in the amassing of details, but in the use to 
which they are put. After perusing pages of 
notes like this: 

‘nos crucifiximus .. . veges adorant: 
guem non adoramus ipsi adorant) isocolon, 
homoioteleuton, antithesis, arsis and 
thesis,’ 

what is the reader left with, save frenzy? 

This Patristic series started well and promised 
fruitful work in a neglected field. We should 
regret to discourage its young workers in later 
Latin, but they must learn that the battle is not 
to the swift. It is no kindness to students to 
publish their immaturities, and no service to 
the public which receives them. We look to 
the editors of the series to display their active 
and praiseworthy enthusiasm by publications ot 
more than mushroom growth. 

J. H. BAXTER. 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliant Apologeticus. 
Edited by ALEXANDER SOUTER. I2mo., pp. 
g2. Aberdeen University Press, 1926. 5s. 

IN this handy edition Professor Souter has pro- 
duced what is the first critical text of the 
Apology published in. Britain. Hardly more 
than half a dozen editions of the Apology have 
appeared from British presses, and none are of 
any critical value. In this edition use has been 
made of the eleventh century British Museum 
MS. Royal 5. F. xviii., and the editor has 
made distinct improvements in the orthography 
and the punctuation of the text. While 
primarily intended for the use of the senior 
students in Aberdeen, the book will be found 
acceptable to a much wider circle, though some 
disappointment will be caused by the suppres- 
sion of variant readings. The improvement in 
the text of the Apology is considerable, but it 
would have been an advantage to have the 
apparatus given. Even senior students are not 
always aware that classical texts are not 
delivered as the Commandments were to 
Moses, in ready-made and inviolable form. 
No British scholar is as competent as Professor 
Souter to give us a good and full edition of the 
text, and we may hope that what he here has 
published is a propaedeutic to a magnum opus, 
which will finally redeem British scholarship 
from the just charge of neglecting one of the 
greatest of all works written in Latin. Mean- 
while, Professor Souter’s remark on the need 
for a Tertullian Jexicon may inspire some 
younger student to undertake a work which is 
urgently required. J. H. BAXTER. 





OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE following papers were read in Hilary 
term, 1927: 


February 4: ‘Arsis and Thesis,’ Professor 
J. A. Smith. 


February 18: ‘ Recent Speculations as to the 








Order of Composition of Aristotle’s Political 
and Ethical Writings,’ Professor J. .. Stocks. 


March 4: ‘Ostia and the Roman Town 
House,’ Mr. R. Meiggs. 

March 11: ‘411 B.C. in Athens,’ Mr. P. A. 
Seymour. 
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CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON October 28, 1926, Dr. R. B. Onians read 
‘Egypt, Colchis, the Aethiopians, and the 
Garden of Eden,’ a paper in which he studied 
the cultural relations between Colchis and 
Egypt, dealing with the nature of Circe (as 
hawk-goddess) and of Apollo Smintheus, and 
with the two kinds of Ethiopians (Cambridge 
University Reporter, November 30, 1926). 

On November 11, 1926, Mr. J. T. Sheppard 
read a paper on the £ilectra of Sophocles 
(C.U.R., December 14, 1926; printed in full in 
C.R., 1927, pp. 2 ff.). 

On November 25, 1926, Mr. C. T. Seltman 
read notes (1) on Hermogenes of Cythera, 
(2) on the administration of Bithynia under 
Claudius and Nero (C.U.&., December 23, 
1926; to appear in full in Mum. Chron., cua 
Mr. A. D. Knox read ‘ Iambica: or the Origin 
of Porson’s Law’ (C.U.R., /.c. ; to be printed 
in full in Proceedings, 1926). 

On February 3, 1927, Mr. D. S. Robertson 
read notes on Pindar, Pae. II. 29 (€pedow for 


érexov) ; Terence, Hecyra 320 (uxorne ? em for 
uxorem); Seneca, Phaedr, 628 (amor fit placi- 
dus et Pluton senet); Juvenal VII. 239 (apse 
pius for ipsius) ; Apuleius, M7e¢, XI. 5 (accept- 
ing Brant’s uérigue and reading soli inclinan- 
tisgue for solts incohantibus) (C.U.R., February 
15, 1927; to be printed in full in Proceedings, 
1927). Mr. H. T. Deas read a note on Pindar, 
Isthm. 11. 42, defending avyas as given by the 
the scholiast (C.U.R., Z.c.). 

On February 10, 1927, Miss B. S. Phillpotts 
read ‘Some Notes on the Relation of Pictorial 
Representations to Literature in the Viking 
Age’ (C.U.R., March 8, 1927); and Mr. H. 
Mattingly communicated A/arttas, connecting 
this coin-type with the festival of the Hilaria 
(C.U.R., c.; to be printed in full in Pro- 
ceedings, 1927). 

On February 24, 1927, Professor A. Nairne 
read ‘ The Mozarabic Psalter’ (C.U.2., March 8, 
1927 ; tobe printed in full in Proceedings, 1927). 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1927.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—January 10. P. Gardner, Mew 
Chapters in Greek Art [Oxford University 
Press, 1926] (W. R. Agard). Praised ; but A. 
complains of ‘lack of aesthetic appreciation,’ 
and criticises G.’s views on Lysippus.—E. N. 
Gardiner, Olympia: tts History and Kemains 
[Oxford University Press, 1925] (A. D. Fraser). 
Praised; but F. considers G. to be ‘historian 
rather than archaeologist, and in the latter 
sphere compares the work unfavourably with 
Poulsen’s on Delphi.—March 21. W. A. 
Dittmer, Zhe Fragments of Athenian Comic 
Didascaliae found in Rome [Leiden: Brill, 
1923] (R. C. Flickinger), A doctoral dis- 
sertation at Princeton. Praised; it has 
left its mark on Geissler’s ‘Chronologie der 
altattischen Komédie.’—April 4. Gisela M. A. 
Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery [New 
Haven : Yale University Press, oa31 (CG. H. 
Chase). Highly praised ; the work is partly 
the result of the authoress’ studies in a 
modern School of Ceramics. 

GRAMMAR.—January 10. H. C, Nutting, Zhe 
Latin Conditional Sentence (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1925] (F. H. 
Fowler). The result of twenty years’ study. 
‘Thoroughly original.’ F. controverts several 
of N.’s points, especially as to the use of the 
subjunctive. 


HIsToRY.—March 28. H. Dessau, Geschichte 


der Rimischen Kaiserzeit. (11. Band. J. Ab- 
teilung) [Berlin : Weidmann, 1926] (A. E. R. 
Boak). Carries on the political history from 
14 to 70 A.D. 


Highly praised.—April 4. H. 


Grant Robertson, Zhe Administration of 
Justice in the Athenian Empire [Toronto: 
University Library, 1924] (W. R. Agard). 
‘ An instructive monograph.’ 

LITERATURE.—March 7. T. W. Allen, Homer: 
The Origins and the Transmission [Oxford 
University Press, 1924] (F.C. Babbitt). Long 
review, favourable; but B. complains of 
obscurity of style and inadequacy of index.— 
March 14. E. K. Rand, Ovid and His 
Influence [Boston: Marshall Jones, 1925, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’] (A. L. 
Wheeler). Highly praised.—March 21. W. B. 
Sedgwick, 7he Cena Trimalchionis of Petro- 
nius, together with Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis, 
and a Selection of Pompetan Inscriptions 
[Oxford University Press, 1925] (E. T. Sage). 
‘Excellent in its adaptation to the needs of 
young students.’ 

PHILOSOPHY.—January 3. Margaret Y. Henry, 
The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in 
the Philosophical Treatises of Cicero | Geneva, 
N.Y.: Humphrey, 1925] (J. Wight Duff), A 
Columbia University dissertation. Praised.— 
January 31. P. E. More, Hellenistic Philo- 
sophies |Princeton University Press, 1923] 
(Le R. C. Barret). Praised. 

RELIGION.—April 4. _F. Cumont, 4 fter-Life in 
Roman Paganism [New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1922](G. D. Hadzsits). Praised; 
but H. contests C.’s view that ‘towards the 
end of the Republic faith in the future life was 
reduced to a minimum.’ 


[The issues of February 14 and 28, March 7 
and 14 contain lists of classical articles in non- 
classical periodicals. | 
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PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JULY-DECEMBER, 1926.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E£uripides’ Jon erklart 
yon U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 
1926, Weidmann. Pp. iv+163](KGrte). In- 
troduction, text, and commentary. A model 
edition, retaining much of the directness and 
freshness of the lectures on which it is based. 
—G. M. Bolling, The External Evidence for 
Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 1925. Pp. 
xii+259] (Aly). Contains much of great 
interest; but B. has not proved his case.— 
A. Scheindler, ‘Opjpov mornpara, Text 
aus der Uberlieferung hergestellt: ’O8ta0ceva 
[Wien, 1925. Pp. xxilit333] and Zext- 
hritische Erlduterungen zur Ausgabe der 
homerischen Gedichte tWien, 1925. Pp. 196] 
(Aly). Reviewer disagrees with S.’s belief in 
the unity and uniformity of the Homeric 
epics, which colours both text and critical 
commentary.—Plutarchi Moralia. Recens. 
et emend. C. Hubert, W. Nachstadt, W. R. 
Paton, M. Pohlenz, W. Sieveking, I. Wege- 
haupt. Vol. I. recens. et emend. Paton et 
Wegehaupt [Leipzig, 1925, Teubner. Pp. 
xlvi+ 354] (Bock). A marked advance on 
earlier editions. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—J. S. Reid, 44. Tuli 
Ciceronis De finibus bonorum et malorum 
libri 1, J. (Cambridge, 1925. Pp. viiit+239] 
(Philippson). Fairly long review, drawing 
attention to weaknesses and omissions. Not 
the final edition, but a great advance even on 
Madvig.—E. S. Duckett, Catul/us in English 
Poetry (Northampton, Mass., 1925. Pp. 199] 
(Rubenbauer). Welcome as a large collection 
of material, but requires sifting.—G. Rohde, 
De Vergili eclogarum forma et indole [Berlin, 
1925, Ebering. Pp. 69] (Draheim). R. con- 
cludes that the Eclogues are a uniform 
creation and mark a new epoch in poetry ; 
imitation of Theocritus is only superficial and 
of secondary importance.—P. S. Everts, 
De Tacitea historiae conscribendae ratione 
[Kerkrade, 1926, Alberts. Pp. 112] (Gude- 
man). Far above average dissertation. The 
main portion deals with dramatic structure, 
style, rhetoric; the last section discusses 
Tacitus’ trustworthiness as a_historian.— 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli De grammaticis et 
rhetoribus. Ed., apparatu et commentario 
criticis instrux. R. P. Robinson [Paris, 1925, 
Champion. Pp. vit+80] (Wessner). Careful 
edition for which reviewer expresses thanks, 
though he does not agree with R. in every 
detail.—J. Humbert, Les Alaidoyers écrits et 
les plaidotries réelles de Cicéron |Paris, N.D., 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 
293] (Klotz). Cicero’s speeches represent in 
literary form the whole legal process rather 
than the actual speeches as delivered. 
Fruitful research which leads to a better 
understanding and fairer estimate of Cicero 
both as a speaker and as a writer.—J. 
Humbert, Contribution a l’étude des sources 
ad’ Asconius dans ses relations des débats 
judiciaires [Paris, N.D. Pp. 142] (Klotz). 
Valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
sources of Asconius. H. is the first to 
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recognise the exact nature of the acta diurna 
as documentary records of official proceedings 
in Roman public affairs. 

History.—L. Pareti, Storia di Sparta arcaica, 
Parte /. [Firenze, N.D., Le Monnier. Pp. 
276] (Lenschau). Contains an almost com- 
plete survey of the material; but reviewer 
does not agree with P.’s views, and in par- 
ticular his dates are too high.—W. Weber, 
Die Staatenwelt des Mittelmeeres in der 
Friihzeit des Griechentums (Stuttgart, 1925, 
Kohlhammer. Pp. 52] (Gustavs). A picture 
of the Mediterranean world between 3,000 
and 1,000 B.c. Contains very many acute 
observations.—F. Heichelheim, Dze auswar- 
tige Bevilkerung im Ptolemderreich [Klio 
XVIII. Beiheft. Leipzig, 1925. Pp. 1c9] 
(Berve). Does not attempt to be exhaustive ; 
useful preparatory work.—B. Laum, £nésteh- 
ung der Ooffentlichen  Finanzwirtschaft 
(Altertum und Friihmittelalter) [Handb. der 
Finanzwiss. von Gerloff u. Meisel, Lief. 4-5. 
Tibingen, 1925, Mohr. Pp. 25] (Hommel). 
Carefully thought out and well founded. The 
great and characteristic differences between 
East and West emerge with particular clear- 
ness.—H. Bolkestein, Het economisch leven in 
Griekenlands bloettijd | Haarlem, 1923, Bohn. 
Pp, 253] (Kraemer). A picture of economic 
life in Greece in fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
Chapters on climate, agriculture, industry, 
slavery, trade, etc. Handy and clear.—M. 
Schnebel,, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenis- 
lischen Agypten. Bd. I. Der Betrieb der 
Landwirtschaft (Miinchen, 1925, Beck. Pp. 
xvii+379] (Enszlin). Merits unreserved 
praise. Successive chapters deal with soils, 
irrigation, corn and other crops, vine, fruit 
trees, cattle. Based on copious literature, 
papyri, conditions in ancient Egypt, and 
modern Egyptian methods. Reviewer gives 
a full summary. 

PHILOSOPHY.—M. Keller, Zthik als Wissen- 
schaft [Ziirich, 1925, Fiissli. Pp. 148] (Nestle). 
Full of matter and fruitful in method.—K. 
Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie. Neue 
Untersuchungen tiber Poseidonios [Miinchen, 
1926, Beck. Pp. viii+420] (Neatleh Supple- 
ment to R.’s epoch-making book on Posi- 
donius (1921). Reviewer is now entirely 
convinced by R.’s account, which completely 
reverses the views that have prevailed for the 
last fifty years. 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR.—E. Kieckers, 
Historische griechische Grammatik. Bad. J. 
Lautlehre[Sammlung Géschen. Berlin, 1925, 
de Gruyter. Pp. 131] (Meltzer). Thorough 
and clear; very handy for teachers and 
students.—J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Um- 
gangssprache [ Heidelberg, 1926, Winter. Pp. 
xvit+ 184] (Rubenbauer). Details of collo- 
quial Latin collected and lucidly explained. 
Instructive and stimulating; a model for 
further work on these lines, 

EPIGRAPHY.—Novae inscriptiones Alticae. Ed. 
commentariisque instrux. J. J. E. Hondius 
[Leyden, 1925. Pp. 143] (Kolbe). A model 
of careful editing ; the plates are a pleasure 
to read. Several of the inscriptions have not 
yet appeared in C./G. I*. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE.—A. Lesky, 4/- 
kestis, der Mythus und das Drama [Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Sitz-Ber. Bd. 203, Abh. 2. 
Wien, 1925, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky } (Morel), 
Full of ideas and sound in method. Warmly 
recommended.—N. G. Politis, Aaoypagixa 





cippecxtra. A.B.[Athens, 1920 and 1921. 
Pp. 304 and 375] (Lenschau). P.’s collected 
papers edited by his pupils. Vast wealth of 
material, dealing mainly with mythology and 
folklore. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, 

On p. 19 of your February issue Mr. 
E. M. Walker concludes a review with the 
following words: ‘That it should be necessary 
to furnish the reader with a translation of 
Solon’s poems suggests the somewhat melan- 
choly reflection that Greek history is now being 
studied, at least in the newer Universities, by 
those who cannot read Greek.’ This is un- 
doubtedly true. In like manner, if I were of 
atrabilious temperament, I might regret the 
continued printing of the Bible by the Oxford 
University Press, as indicating that Hebrew 
history is studied at an ancient University by 
persons ignorant of Hebrew, or deprecate the 
reprinting of Jowett’s P/afo and the publication 
of the Oxford Avistot/e as giving rise to the 


uncomfortable suspicion that there must be 
undergraduates at Oxford who study Greek 
philosophy without knowing Greek. 

Mr. Walker implies that he would allow only 
Greek scholars to study Greek institutions. On 
this question, having no authority to send a 
troop of horse, I am not in a position to con- 
vince him; but Cambridge and some of the 
newer Universities hold that History is con- 
tinuous ; that the modern world is bound up 
with the history of the Roman Empire, and 
Rome cannot be completely isolated from 
Greece. The undergraduate cannot master all 
modern and ancient languages connected with 
the civilisations which he studies, and therefore 
a compromise is necessary. I feel, therefore, 
that Mr. Walker, who set out to curse the 
newer Universities, has blessed them by 
mistake. J. F. Dogpson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


review. 


The price should in all cases be stated. 


** Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Abbott (F. F.) and Johnson (A. C.\ Municipal 
Administration in the Roman Empire. Pp. 
ix+599. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press (London: Milford), 1926. Cloth, 24s. 
net. 

Abrahams (1.) Campaigns in Palestine from 
Alexander the Great. Pp. xi+55 ; map and 


plate. (British Academy: The Schweich 
Lectures, 1922.) London: Milford, 1927. 
Cloth, $s. net. 

Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series. Vol. 


II. Pp. xi+505. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. Cloth, rs. net. 

Allinson (F. G.) Lucian, Satirist and Artist. 
Pp. 204. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome.) 
London: Harrap. Cloth, §s. net. 

Babbitt (F. C.) Plutarch’s Moralia, with an 
English translation. In 14 volumes. Vol. I. 
(1A-86A). Pp. xxxv+ 468. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London : Heinemann, 1927. Cloth, 
Tos. net (leather, 12s. 6d. net). 

Badolle(M.) L’Abbé Jean-Jacques Barthélemy 
et Vhellénisme en France dans la seconde 
moitié du XVIII*siécle. Pp.14+ 414. Paris: 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. Paper, 


4o fr. 
Bernhard (M.) Der Stil des Apuleius von 
Madaura. Ein Beitrag zur Stilistik des Spat- 
lateins. (Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 2. Heft.) Pp. xii+367. Stutt- 
gart : Kohlhammer, 1927. Paper, 23 marks. 


Beth (K.) Religion und Magie. Zweite, um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Pp.xii+433. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1927. Paper, 14 R.-M. (bound, 
16 R.-M.). 

Bourgery (A.) Lucain. Tome I. 
Texte établi et traduit. 
Universités de France.) 
Lettres,’ 1926. Paper. 

Bulletin del Association Guillaume Budé. No. 
14. Janvier, 1927. 

Burch (V.) Myth and Constantine the Great. 
Pp. ix + 232. Oxford: University Press 
(London: Milford), 1927. Cloth, ros. net. 

Carcopino (J.) Etudes Romaines. La Basi- 
lique Pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure. 
Pp. 416; 8 plans, 24 illustrations. Paris: 
L’Artisan du Livre, 1927. Paper, 30 fr. 

Cary (M.) The Documentary Sources for 
Greek History. Pp. xi+140. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1927. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Chambry (E.) Esope. Fables. 


Livres I-V. 
(Collection des 
Paris: ‘ Les Belles 


Texte établi 


et traduit. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1927. 
Paper. 


Chantraine (P.) Arrien. L’Inde. Texte établi 


et traduit. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1927. 
Paper. 


Chapot (V.) Le Monde Romain. Pp. xv+ 
503; maps and plates. (L’Evolution de 
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l’Humanité. XXII.) Paris: La Renaissance 
du Livre, 1927. Paper, 30 fr. net. 

Christopher (j. P.) S. Aureli Augustini de 
Catechizandis Rudibus liber unus. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Commentary. 
Pp. xxi+367. Brookland, D.C., U.S.A.: 
Catholic Education Press, 1926. Paper, 
3 dollars. 

Classical Philology. Vol. XXI1., No.1. Jan. 
1927. 

Commentationes Philologicae in honorem Pro- 
jessoris Emeriti I, A. Hetkel. Ediderunt 
discipuli. Pp. viit+ 163. Helsingfors, 1926. 
Paper. 

Constans (L. A.) César. Guerre des Gaules. 
Texte établi et traduit. Tome I (Livres I- 
IV). Tome II (Livres V-VIII). Paris: 
‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926. Paper, 20 francs. 

Craig (J. D.) Jovialis and the Calliopian Text 
of Terence. Pp. xii+5t. (St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. XXII.) Lon- 
don: Milford, 1927. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

de Vreese (J. G. W. M.) Petron 39 und die 
Astrologie. Pp. xvi+ 269. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1927. Paper, 4.50 fl. 

de Vries(M.) Pallake. Pp. 73. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1927. Paper. 

de Waele (F.J.M.) The magic staff or rod in 
Graeco-Italian antiquity. Pp. 224; illustra- 
tions. 1927. Paper. 

Dies (S.) Autour de Platon. Essais de Cri- 
tique et d'Histoire. 2 vols. Pp. xvit+243 
and pp. 244-615. Paris: Beauchesne, 1927. 

Eitrem (S.) Nasjonalgalleriet. Antikksam- 
lingen. Pp. 55; illustrations. Oslo, 1927. 
Paper. 

Focke (F.) Herodot als Historiker. (Tiibinger 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, 1. Heft.) 
Pp. 59. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1927. 
Paper, 4 marks. 

Foerster (R.) Libanius. IX. Libanii qui 
feruntur Characteres Epistolici. Prolego- 
mena ad epistulas. Iniprimendum curavit 
E. Richtsteig. Pp. viit+244. (Bibl. Scr. 
Gr. et Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1927. Paper, 6.20 R.-M. (bound, 8 R.-M.). 

Frank (T.) Economic History of Rome. 
Second edition, revised. Pp.xi+519. Balti- 
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